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Preface 


This book was first drafted in Afrikaans in 1973 as a hand-out to 
students in order to provide a practical handbook to the various 
modern linguistic theories—trying to make these insights useful as a 
semantic explication of the grammar and style of New Testament 
Greek. 

Eventually, in 1976, a first edition was published in Afrikaans in 
which the basic theory behind this approach to New Testament Greek 
involved the conviction that semantics is concerned with much more 
than merely the “meaning” of words and phrases, as has been the case 
in most traditional approaches to the Greek of the New Testament, 
especially in New Testament grammars and commentaries. This 
conviction impelled me towards a theory in which the paragraph was 
considered to be the basic unit of semantic analysis. Word and 
sentence analyses are by no means discarded, but their significance is 
restricted by their being part of the paragraph which is understood as 
the basic unit of communication. Therefore, semantic analysis of New 
Testament Greek is, in fact, an analysis of discourse since the 
paragraph is the fundamental unit for the explication of discourse. 
Sentences are the basic units for linguistic analysis of paragraphs while 
words are seen as the elements by which sentences are constructed. 
This implies a procedure diametrically opposite to the '*word-bound" 
methods of earlier studies in semantics of New Testament Greek. This 
point of view naturally has many implications for biblical scholarship. 

In contrast to the ‘‘word-bound”’ methods, however, the order in 
which the material in this book is presented moves from word to 
sentence to paragraph for pedagogical reasons, since by this order the 
motivation for a paragraph approach towards discourse seemed to be 
best accomplished. In this way the fallacies of traditional approaches 
to New Testament Greek, progressing from the form of a word to its 
“meaning,” often by means of etymology, can be exposed. 

Semantics, as treated in this book accounts for the contention that 
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meaning operates on difterent levels: that of words, sentences, 
paragraphs, even that of the total discourse. A proper understanding 
of the Greek text of the New Testament, essential to all exegetical 
studies in biblical scholarship, cannot be achieved unless the 
information deduced from all these levels are integrated in the reading 
and explication of the text. 

The present English edition of this book, written during the 
1977-1978 academic year and sent to the publisher in its final form in 
1980, is a completely revised version of the original edition. A book 
comes off the press inevitably at a stage when one would want to treat 
various points somewhat differently, enlarge on numerous implica- 
tions, ete. It is hoped, however, that the material here presented may 
be of some help to New Testament scholars at a time when general 
linguistics has advanced considerably while New Testament Greek 
scholarship is just beginning to “catch up" with these developments. 

It is extremely important that the reader not view this book as 
presenting a text theory or a theory of discourse analysis. This is 
perhaps only a small part of such a venture, in fact, a starting point 
devised to analyse the semantic content of a language segment into its 
constituent units in order to read the Greek New Testament in a more 
rewarding way—with attention to important semantic features of 
language. 

Writing a book involves a debt to one’s teachers, colleagues and 
students as well as to the authors of numerous publications one has 
read through the years. To these scholars this book is gratefully 
dedicated. 


J. P. Louw 
November, 1981 
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Chapter 1 


Semantics—A New Field 
of Study 


Semantics is concerned with meaning, and meaning must be one of 
the basic interests when dealing with any linguistic utterance. 
However, the study of the structure of meaning is a relatively new 
field. It is true that the ancient Greeks already speculated about the 
meanings of words. For example, Plato’s Cratylus dealt with the 
question: does the sound pattern of an utterance inherently convey 
meaning or is it merely a matter of convention? Yet, for centuries 
afterwards little more than this was considered. A popular field of 
study which resulted from such an approach concerned the nature of 
the history of words—in particular the question of where words came 
from. The "real" or “true” meaning of a word was usually established 
by means of an examination into its history within the language. This 
was done in such a way that the oldest meaning was considered to be 
the “true” meaning. This method (discussed in chapter 4 below) was so 
popular that for ages afterwards it lived on unquestioned. Semantics, 
until recently, was never systematically examined within the study of 
language. This was certainly true in the case of ancient Greek, but even 
more so in the case of NT Greek. As yet there is no book on NT Greek 
that considers semantics, and the subject is not even incorporated into 
a section of any one grammar. This also holds true, to a large extent, in 
all the other fields of Greek language study. Although the large 
standard grammar of Schwyzer and Debrunner includes a section on 
stylistics, which has itself only been considered by a few other writers, 
not a word is found on the matter of semantics (1939, 1950). 

The reason for this attitude lies in the once popular view that 
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semantics should be restricted to the compiling of dictionaries. 
Consequently semantics has been concerned only with the meanings of 
words rather than with the structure of meaning. Dictionaries only 
treated the meanings of isolated single words with perhaps sporadic 
reference to idiomatic expressions or, in large dictionaries, examples 
of usage. This approach tended to present the most popular translation 
equivalents with no specification as to how far they cover the same 
range of meaning as the original word. For example, if we look up 
кошу and find that the dictionary mentions ‘dog’, then we have not 
found the meaning, but only a term that translates коому. In Rev 22:15 
кйуєс does not indicate a quadruped domestic animal, but is used 
figuratively to signify bad people. In our culture such a description is 
not uncommon; consequently we probably would not notice anything 
strange when dogs are mentioned in Rev 22:15 along with magicians, 
immoral people, murderers, and the like. However, in a culture where 
the term 'dog' is never used figuratively it will be difficult to 
understand why the poor dog was classified with wicked people. On 
the other hand, there are languages which do employ a figurative 
extension of ‘dog’ in which it is admirable to call someone a dog. In 
such alanguage 'dog' would indicate that a person is loyal and of noble 
character. If someone from this language group should look up KUwv, 
and find that it “means” ‘dog’, he would not understand Rev 22:15 at 
all. Furthermore, many dictionaries quote the “meanings” ‘judge- 
ment’ and ‘punishment’ for кріра. Yet, кріра never means 
punishment in Greek. It signifies an intellectual decision (i.e., 
judgement) and not an action of interpersonal requittal (i.e., 
punishment). But крїна is often correctly translated as punishment, as 
in Са! 5:10 “the man who is upsetting you . . . will be punished by 
God” (TEV). In this context the punishment is the implication of the 
judgement. This is indeed what the author meant by крїна. What is 
involved may be clarified by the following example: ‘the police 
arrested the man who shot the farmer’. In this context the word ‘shot’ 
may imply that the man killed the farmer, since from the wider context 
this may be a logical conclusion. Yet, the term ‘shot’ does not in itself 
mean "shot dead” (or killed"). The term ‘shoot’ essentially means “to 
cause a weapon to discharge a missile." Likewise іп Gal 5:10 the кріра 
(i.e., ‘judgment’) of God implies that God's judgment in such cases 
will naturally involve a decision to punish people who do the things 
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dealt with in the context of Gal 5:10. To render кріра by ‘punishment’ 
is an implication restricted to the context of Gal 5:10, and is not a new 
meaning of кріна, since Greek usage offers no example of крїна used 
absolutely in the sense of punishment. If ‘punishment’ is a possible 
translation the contexts always involve bad behavior which, if judged, 
naturally implies punishment. 

Though the semantics of grammatical forms such as the cases, 
moods, genders, and so on are touched upon in the syntactic 
discussions of different grammars, little progress has been made 
beyond a treatment of each item individually. The result has been that 
semantic structure as such has received little attention. Weinreich 
claimed (1968:143) that even in recent years the bulk of work done on 
semantics was strongly inclined towards, as he puts it, “(ће semiotic 
process of naming in isolation." Semantics in fact, is concerned with 
far more than merely the meanings of words; this will be seen in 
chapter 10 of this study. Indeed, semantics extends over sentence 
boundaries and in this way it is something very new indeed. 

It is striking that books concerned with the history of the study of 
language have treated the study of semantics only lightly. The main 
concerns have been a few remarks about the ancient Greeks, the 
Middle Ages, and an assortment of modern psychological and 
sociological studies dealing (mainly from a historical point of view) 
with the change in the meanings of words. The first complete book 
specifically concerned with semantics was published in 1897, and was 
the work of M. Bréal. Called Essai de Semantique, this book stood 
firmly in the tradition of the study of the historical evolution of words. 
It paid special attention to finding out why the meanings of words 
change during the course of time. Prior to Bréal semantics had been 
rarely mentioned, and since Bréal little more was achieved during the 
first half of the twentieth century. 

Until about twenty-five years ago it would have been unusual to find 
any study concerning semantics in a linguistic publication. However, 
roughly a quarter of such publications today are concerned with the 
subject of semantics in one way or another. Moreover, at present 
semantics is developing into one of the basic components of linguistic 
study. Sörensen (1970: 67) put it as follows: "ТЕ there is such a thing as 
THE basic notion in linguistics, it is the notion of meaning." Chafe 
(1970: 73) has said that "semantic structure is the crucial component of 
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language.” This point of view has recently been confirmed more and 
more. Nida (1975a: 9) states: "the most intriguing aspect of language is 
meaning, but we have only begun to explore the intricacies of its 
structures and its relations to communication.” Semantics is indeed a 
new field to be exploited, and by it we are brought to the very heart of 
the nature of language. 


Chapter 2 


Semantics—Not Only a 
Linguistic Concern 


In 1971 the volume Semantics: An Interdisciplinary Reader in 
Philosophy, Linguistics and Psychology by Danny D. Steinberg and 
Leon A. Jakobovits was published. The three fields of study 
mentioned in the title are certainly among the most important fields 
concerned with semantics; however, semantics is also of particular 
importance in anthropology. Let us begin then with the last of these. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND SEMANTICS 


In the field of cognitive anthropology, where the comparison of the 
organization and recognition of material phenomena for a people of 
some culture is central—and so by implication the relation between 
language and thought in human customs and practices—it is often 
claimed that semantic structure can be correlated to the contents of 
culture. Language is such a part of culture that one reflects the other. 
The importance of this is seen in the fact that a technical periodical 
concerned with this field of study has the specific title Anthropological 
Linguistics. Hoijer (1953: 554—573) reviewed the work that had been 
done. An example of what is important in studies of this kind is the 
question why French, for instance, employs tu and vous in contrast to 
English that uses only ‘you’. That is to say, why is a distinction made in 
one culture between intimate and polite forms of address, and not so in 
another? These problems are considered to be culturally important— 
and rightly so. However, it should not be concluded that the English 
are less polite than the French. Color terms are particularly interesting 
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in this respect: ‘grey’ and ‘brown’ are represented by one word in 
Navaho; the same is true of ‘blue’ and ‘green’. This does not mean that 
the Navaho cannot make a distinction between these colors. Eskimo 
has many words for different types of snow surfaces, yet no word for 
‘snow’ in general. In English we distinguish between ‘dew’, ‘fog’, ‘ice’ 
and 'snow', but the Koyas of South India do not. Numerous examples 
of this kind can be found. 

Nida (1954) has described how the meaning of an action in different 
cultures can vary to such an extent that the same expression can have 
opposite meanings. The utterance ‘there is a knock on the door’ 
indicates for us that someone, usually of good intention, wants to 
converse with the occupants. For the Zanaki of Tanzania only thieves 
knock on the door to find out if anyone is at home. The words of Jesus 
in Rev 3:20 “Listen, I stand at the door and knock" will, for them, have 
to be expressed in a different way. The Kpelle of Liberia find it strange 
that branches were spread on the road (Matt 21:8) when Jesus entered 
Jerusalem. For them to put anything in another's way is an insult. They 
would rather sweep the road as a token of honor. Facts such as these 
make translating difficult, but they should not be taken to suggest that 
there are some deficiencies within these cultures. 7t is merely a case of 
different meanings. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance in 
semantic studies, to have a knowledge of such differences and to 
observe them thoroughly. 

Quite another matter is the following: Whorf (1941, 1956) advanced 
the idea that the pattern of a language must influence behavior. He 
contended that a person's conception of items like time, space, matter, 
and so forth is bound to the structure of his language. A problem 
confronting this theory is that closely related languages can belong to 
divergent cultures, that is, Afrikaans and Dutch, or Hebrew and 
Arabic. Another objection is that modes of expression in languages do 
not necessarily illustrate characteristics of the different cultures. 
Indeed, the relationship can be very slight, if at all relevant. For 
example: Siertsema (1969) pointed out the fallacy of asserting that 
because an Englishman speaks of the ‘foot of the mountain’ he sees the 
mountain as a living creature in an upright stance, and therefore 
implies that the European is zealous, hard-working, and "always on 
his feet." In contrast, the Yoruba of Nigeria call the lower part of a 
mountain the 'seat of the mountain', and are therefore a people who 
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are lazy and like to sit and slumber. This kind of totally indefensible 
reasoning is elaborated in Boman (1954). He typifies the Greek as 
static because he likes to contemplate, whereas the Hebrew is dynamic 
because he is a man of action. This contention is based on the fact that 
the Greek language has many abstract nouns while Hebrew has but a 
few. Knight (1953:8) held that "the Hebrew, almost invariably, 
thought in terms of the concrete. There are few abstract nouns in the 
Hebrew language. Even the adjective is at a rudimentary stage of 
development in classical Hebrew.” The same reasoning was given by 
Friedrich (1959). These scholars, and their followers, extracted 
various attitudes of mind—such as those mentioned above—from 
phenomena which they assumed were basic to the languages involved, 
and then used these “habits of mind" as principles by which documents 
might be interpreted. Thus, as a further example, Robinson (1952) 
observed that Greek has two words, сарі and одра, that can be 
translated for the Hebrew word W3. Robinson then concluded that 
the Hebrew mind does not have the same capacity for making 
distinctions as the Greek, and consequently the Hebrew could not 
think in terms of ‘body’ and at the same time ‘flesh’. Robinson finally 
maintained that the Pauline use of сарЕ and ора is to be understood 
only in the light of these assumptions. 

The error in this reasoning is that languages generally have one word 
that can be used to speak of different things while speakers are well 
aware of the differences. For example, ‘tongue’ in English can be 
translated as tong or taal in Afrikaans, yet English-speaking people 
have no difficulty in distinguishing between ‘tongue’ (= tong) as a 
body part and ‘tongue’ (= taal) as a code of communication through 
speech (= language). It would be absolutely absurd to conclude that 
the English regard language as a capacity of the tongue (= body part) 
only, and not of the total vocal system. What is more: the matter of 
“one or more words” between languages can go either way. This is the 
case with Afrikaans bekeer and the English ‘repent’ and ‘convert’, or 
the Afrikaans broer and broeder and the English ‘brother’. What 
matters is not the number of words, but how they are used. In the past 
this was overlooked so that words and thoughts were correlated with 
each other. James Barr (1961:8-20) showed how this false correlation 
originated with Herder (1833), who was criticized for this by the 
linguist Edward Sapir (1907:109—42). Yet, it has lived on in popular 
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form. Barr also refers to Knight’s book (1953), where this incorrect 
idea was used to argue that Hebrew has few abstract nouns; 
consequently the concept of the Trinity was a very difficult one to grasp 
by the people of the OT since they could only “think concretely.” 
Siertsema (1969) has shown how this idea of “concrete thinking” 
caused one theologian to assert that Hebrew had no word for the 
Dutch eeuwigheid (= ‘eternity’) because, according to him, they were 
a people of action who could not think abstractly. For him, the Hebrew 
word 071) was proof, for it literally, he said, means only ‘a long time’. 
Siertsema then observed that if the Dutch word eeuwigheid was 
analyzed by him in the same way as the Hebrew, then he would find to 
his bewilderment that eeuwigheid (= eeuw-ig-heid) means nothing 
more than ‘a hundred years’ (eeuw, ‘century’). The Dutch, therefore, 
would be even less able to think abstractly! Though it may be said that 
021) does mean ‘a long time’ this is not the full picture. It is a generic 
word for a long time of variable length, and in some contexts the length 
is unlimited, that is, uninterruptedly continuing, everlasting. It may, 
therefore, very well be used to signify eternity since ‘uninterrupted 
time’ is a basic component of 0915 in OT usage and is no more, or no 
less, abstract than our term ‘eternity’. 

Another example of incorrect semantics based on anthropological 
considerations can be taken from the article “Faithfulness and Faith” 
in which А. С. Herbert asserted (1955:373-9) that there is a basic 
difference between faithfulness in Hebrew and in the European 
languages (including Greek). The European languages see it as an 
action of man; the Hebrew as a firm quality of God. This, for Herbert, 
is part of the Hebrew concept of the world. The reader will observe 
that this is the opposite of what Boman and his supporters claimed. 
Greek is now taken to be the language of action while Boman 
attributed this characteristic to Hebrew. This is the risk we run when 
we take up meaning on a nonlinguistic basis: every example is 
explained to suit the situation. 

In the case of "remote" languages, such as Biblical Greek or 
Hebrew, we are more easily led astray in our conclusions, most of 
which would never be admitted in the case of modern languages. Take 
the English expression ‘pay a visit’. Is it ever explained in terms of a 
monetary payment? Is it part of the English culture to see a visit to a 
friend as something people pay? Could one maintain that such an 
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idiomatic expression has ontological significance? How do you ‘run’ a 
risk? Asked differently: does any English-speaking person think of 
running if he hears the utterance ‘you run a risk in doing that’? Yet, this 
is done to the languages of antiquity. 

Siertsema (1969) pertinently shows that an expression such as ‘the 
seed of Abraham’ is often explained, quite unjustifiably, with the 
rejection of the meaning ‘the descendent of Abraham’. Here, it is 
claimed, the original word ostensibly meant ‘seed’ and one would be 
disregarding the cultural concept in translating it as ‘descendents’. In 
John 8:33 (оперна "АВрадйи) such reasoning would only be valid if 
onépua in Greek never meant ‘descendent’ but only ‘seed’, and that 
the author purposefully used it in a unique metaphorical sense. 

Though the previous paragraphs illustrated certain pitfalls in relating 
linguistic items to anthropological phenomena, a knowledge of 
anthropology is of the utmost importance for semantics, and vice 
versa. At the beginning of this section on semantics and anthropology 
a few remarks were made to this effect. It remains to enlarge on the 
proper relationship between anthropology and semantics. However, 
the question of how far cultural metaphors are relevant to semantic 
interpretation is a difficult feature in the process of explication. As yet 
little has been done apart from showing what is wrong. On the positive 
side, an open field of research lies ahead in determining reliable 
methods and procedures. In Eastern cultures the dragon is not a 
threatening beast, symbolic of evil powers. In the East it is a symbol of 
good luck and prosperity. What then, of the translation of бракам in 
Revelation? Or, what of the ‘white garment’ of a holy person in the 
Korean language, since to them white is a symbol of mourning and 
sorrow, not of purity. In some cultures it is a strange thing that the 
publican “Беа his breast” when he prayed. To ‘beat your breast’ is a 
Biblical idiom of regret, a confession that the person acted wrongly. In 
other cultures it is a token of pride and self-satisfaction. Take the 
difficult case of alpa in the NT with reference to the redeeming death 
of Christ on the cross. T. H. Brown (1968:8), in a review of the TEV 
translation said that the TEV translation of Acts 20:28 negated the 
cultural coherence of the OT's “shedding of blood" as a vehicle of 
reconciliation by translating “which God made his own through the 
death of his own Son." Brown insisted that one must translate "with his 
own blood" and not "through his death." However, the TEV 
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translation is a precise rendering of the meaning because бій той 
аїнатос does not merely mean ‘blood’ as a liquid of the body. If that 
were the case, then it would have been unnecessary for Christ to die on 
a cross. He could, with respect, have cut a vein to let some blood. 
Clearly, blood was a symbol of death! As a matter of fact, the OT usage 
of blood as a symbol of reconciliation was not simply concerned with 
blood, but blood was the token of the death that paid for sin. The 
victim had to die. Indeed, the punishment for sin was death. The 
reader, not having the symbolism of the OT beforehand, will not 
deduce this fact from "blood." That is why the TEV translation is a 
good one because it is concerned with meaning. The cultural context 
should rather be indicated in a footnote. Yet the anthropological 
significance of blood is semantically well represented by rendering 
alua as ‘death’. In such a way ‘death’ is a figurative extension of the 
meaning of ala. 

An important criterion concerning this matter is that adjustments 
can be made on the basis of anthropological significance, except in the 
case when the cultural picture would be completely distorted. If, for 
example, we alter the person “possessed by an evil spirit" to one who 
has “а nervous problem," we totally depart from the Bible's doctrine 
of the existence of evil spirits. The message of the original text would 
then be totally misinterpreted. This has a parallel in one of the modern 
trends among some European theologians to replace the word 'God' in 
the Bible with 'Reality'; and this is done with an appeal to 
semantics—an appeal that is misplaced because modern semantics not 
only considers single words, but also the meaning of the entire context. 
This means that we must never make cultural adjustments without 
acknowledging the total communication. Adjustments should only be 
made if they aid the communication of this totality. An example is the 
NEB, which is perfectly correct in translating уймаї in John 2:4 as 
‘mother’, and not ‘woman’. It is a cultural adjustment which makes the 
meaning more explicit. However, an adjustment such as 'I just got a 
brain wave’ for the literal ‘thus says the Lord’ is totally misplaced, 
because the original is quite clear in its literal form. The adjustment 
would not transfer the meaning because it brings a new meaning in 
conflict with the message of the original. To find the efficient cultural 
equivalent is difficult. Therefore, it is necessary not to start with the 
single word or expression, but rather to consider these at the end since 
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semantics goes beyond word boundaries. This is a basic principle of 
semantics which will be discussed in chapter 10. 

A final example of a proper cultural adjustment may suffice. D. J. 
Clark showed (1976: 214) how a translator in Bangladesh empioyed 
anthropological data to find a suitable semantic equivalent in his 
language for the Greek of Eph 2:20 ёпокобоытӨёмтес̧ ёпі TO 
Өєреліф тім апоотбАшу kai rrpopriróv бутос akpoywviaiou 
айтойб Хріотоо 'Incoü. The problem was how to translate ӨєнєМӨ 
(‘foundation’) and àKpoyoviaiou (‘cornerstone’). In Bangladesh 
people have bamboo and thatch buildings. They do not dig 
foundations or use stones. For ‘cornerstone’ Clark and his friend 
considered ‘corner poles’. This cultural adjustment was then tested 
against its significance in the wider context of Eph 2:20, as well asin NT 
times. The cornerstone carried the diagnostic component of ‘the most 
important stone’ in the NT world, yet the corner poles in Bangladesh 
were not the most important ones in a building. Finally they decided 
that ‘foundation’ in Eph 2:20 was equivalent in cultural significance to 
‘roof ridgepoles’ in Bangladesh, while ‘cornerstone’ was equivalent to 
the ‘central upright pole’. This made the meaning of Eph 2:20 perfectly 
clear to the readers in Bangladesh in the same kind of picture as Paul 
used for his original readers. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND SEMANTICS 


Steinberg (1971), in reviewing the latest contributions of psychology 
to semantics, showed that it is only recently that growing interest in the 
interrelationship of these two fields has focused attention on the role of 
meaning in the function of the process of learning. Steinberg (1975) 
emphasized the fact that psychologists have contributed relatively 
little to the understanding of semantics. Yet, the problem of how a 
speaker is able to communicate information through the use of 
sentences is a fundamental psychological and semantic problem. The 
stimulus and response functions that words and their associations have 
in relation to human behavior have gradually become an important 
concern in psychology. 

On the other hand, linguists have become interested in an 
amalgamation of the concerns of linguistics and psychology within an 
area labeled “‘psychosemantics.” Chafe (1973) showed how people 
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generally would understand an utterance such as ‘Mr Wilson broke his 
arm’ as referring to the immediate past, though the utterance itself 
contained no specific reference to the immediate past. Nida (1975d) 
pointed out some serious mistakes made by translators as a result of 
inadequate understanding of the relations between language and 
psychological processes. A proper understanding of these relations 
will help to appreciate how essentially the same information can be 
communicated in a variety of ways. Nida showed, for example, how 
one language may have a preference for passive constructions, and 
another for active ones. What is important in such cases is not the 
formal structure, but the meaning which is carried by such forms. This 
contention implies that passives in one language need not necessarily 
be rendered by passives in another language. Nida also indicated how 
some have insisted that the Gospel of John must make a distinction 
between two kinds of love, since in John 21:15-17 two different verbs, 
piréw and Gyandw, are employed. Yet, a careful investigation in 
terms of the total discourse of the Johannine writing reveals a marked 
preference on the part of John to substitute closely related terms. 
Though dyardw and piAéw can differ in meaning in other contexts, it 
is apparent in John that the two terms are used in conjunction merely 
for stylistic effect. 

In the area of semantics, psychology largely combines language and 
behavior, especially with reference to how humans react to certain 
language utterances. This is very important in translation. A literal 
translation very often arouses incorrect reactions, and consequently an 
incorrect understanding of the original utterance. The importance of 
this fact cannot be overestimated in exegesis. For example, in the RSV 
the words of Jesus in John 2:4 ті £uoi xai ool, убмац are rendered “О 
woman, what have you to do with me?" The “О” gives an 
[unnecessarily?] solemn tone to the reply, while the rest arouses 
amazement because it sounds ill-mannered to address one's mother in 
such a way. The New Berkeley Version is little different: "Woman, 
what right do you have to tell Me?" The American Standard Bible is 
downright harsh and impolite: “Woman, what do I have to do with 
you?" The psychological impact of the ASB suggests a stronger 
rejection than the other two translations—at least to the present 
writer! The intention of the Greek, which is very different, is only seen 
when taken in the broader context, and when realizing that a highly 
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idiomatic phrase—in fact, a Semitic idiom—is employed. At the 
wedding there is a shortage of wine, and Jesus’ mother tells him: 
“Their wine is finished." Jesus’ answer consists of two conjoined 
idioms: ті бної Kal gol and ойта» Тїкє: й фра pou. The first idiom 
indicates a reaction of amazement by the hearer, that is: ‘why do you 
tell me?’ or ‘what has it got to do with me?’ Jesus is not the Master of 
Ceremonies, so why should the supply of wine be discussed with him? 
The second idiom means that there is no reason for haste: the speaker 
will give attention to the matter in a short while. Jesus’ psychological 
reaction to his mother’s statement about the wine is fully motivated. 
Yet, his further remark showing that he is not offended since he is, 
nevertheless, willing to pay attention to it, evoked Mary’s reaction to 
the servants: "Do whatever he tells you to do!” The total context 
shows that both Jesus and Mary understand each other in a benign 
way. The psychological impact of ti вної «ai сої could not have been 
harsh. The New International Version translates it as “why do you 
involve me?" This is much better. Perhaps we could render it more 
appropriately as ‘Mother, you really want to involve me, don't you" 

Several of the psychological approaches to meaning have no direct 
value for linguistics. One example of this is the theory of the image of 
thought referred to by R. Brown (1958: chap. 3). Here the "basic" 
meaning of a word is connected to the thought image associated with 
the word-symbol. This has value for psychology, but seems to be of 
little concern for linguistics. However, some linguists have used the 
fact that it is an impossible task to measure all images and all stimuli to 
prove (?) that semantic research cannot be done systematically. This is 
an Overstatement based on irrelevant presuppositions. For some time 
this point of view has hampered semantic research. 

On the other hand, psychology does propose some suggestions that 
could be used by linguists, as was seen above in the reactions of the 
speaker and hearer in the process of communication. A very important 
insight which came from the study of meaning in psychology caused 
linguists to recognize certain psychological factors involved in the 
process of language learning and use. As a result, linguists realized the 
fallacy of the popular belief that people store ideas in the brain in some 
sort of verbal form, and that language is, therefore, basically a matter 
of words. Early studies in semantics were, to a large extent, 
"word-bound." Once it was realized that a word's meaning is 
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inevitably connected to other words, and that meaning goes far beyond 
word boundaries, semantics made considerable advances. This will be 
dealt with more fully in chapters 9 and 10. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SEMANTICS 


The most penetrating studies in semantics have been done in 
linguistics and philosophy, but since they overlap in so many areas, it is 
important to make a clear distinction between the approach to 
semantics in these two fields. In linguistics an utterance is analyzed 
merely to determine the semantic content of the utterance, without 
being concerned primarily with its meaningfulness. The latter is the 
concern of philosophy, especially logic. Therefore, from a linguistic 
viewpoint, there is nothing peculiar in the statement ‘the man is a 
woman’. This sentence is correctly structured by the syntactic rules of 
English, while the semantic content of this sentence is that two persons 
are to be classified as identical: the first person is a male, and he is said 
to be a female. Semantically, from a linguistic viewpoint, it is a case of 
experiencer (‘man’) and condition (‘isa woman’). It is of no concern for 
linguistics whether the facts are true or not, or whether they agree with 
the sentence statement or not. However, according to the principles of 
logic, the meaning of this sentence is unacceptable (or at least highly 
improbable) because the two components are contradictory. In formal 
logic, sentences such as these are usually considered out of context, or 
at least in a minimum-context situation. What counts is the truth value 
of the proposition. In linguistics, the context in which such an 
utterance is used is of primary importance if one has to press for the 
meaningfulness of the utterance. For example, suppose a situation 
where someone hears the name Jo Kaspers, and accepts it simply asthe 
name of a man while the conversation partner knows that Jo Kaspers is 
a woman. The wrong supposition could be corrected by saying ‘the 
man is a woman’, meaning the person whom you keep on referring to 
as a man is indeed a woman. 

This introduces a consideration of the utmost importance in 
language usage: a linguistic utterance is semantically determined by 
the situation in which it is uttered. It is also important to realize that 
"situation" means any background information, or the lack of it. This 
was shown by Ziff (1964). Without any situational information one has 
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to depend entirely on the syntactic and morphemic structure of an 
utterance. In this case a statement such as ‘the man is a woman’ could 
be meaningless. In certain contexts, however, it could be properly 
meaningful, even logically acceptable, because the implicit informa- 
tion from the context allows us to understand more than merely the 
word content of the utterance. And this "more" is certainly a part of 
semantics. 

Jerrold J. Katz (1964) has described the sentence ‘the man bit the 
dog’ as a semi-sentence. Linguistically it is a well-formed sentence, but 
logically poses a somewhat unusual situation—yet, one that is not 
impossible. Therefore, to designate such sentences as semi-sentences 
means to impress logical judgements on language. A sentence such as 
‘scientists truth the universe’ is also called by Katz a semi-sentence, 
because ‘truth’ is a noun used strangely within the word string 
‘scientists . . . the universe’. A verb is demanded to complete the 
sentence. This judgment is, again, a logical one based on the 
presumption that the language symbol ‘truth’ can only be a noun. Yet, 
it is part of the flexibility of language that the term ‘truth’ can be used 
by means of a linguistic transformation as ‘make true, show to be true’. 
Compare a similar example, ‘to bible a hotel” meaning ‘to place bibles 
in a hotel’, McCawley (1968) rightfully rejected this kind of idea as 
proposed by Katz. He quoted sentences such as ‘he says that he smells 
itchy’, ‘he says that he poured his mother into an inkwell’, ‘John said 
that the rock had diabetes’, and claimed that “there is nothing 
anomalous about reporting that someone has said something 
anomalous." Katz finally conceded (1965:160-161). 

It is important to distinguish logical judgments from linguistic ones, 
and for this reason Saumjan (1970) used the terms "linguistic 
semantics" and “logical semantics." Coseriu and Geckeler (1974: 103) 
used similar terms, "linguistic semantics" and "semantics of 
logicians." The term ‘semantics’ is, therefore, used differently in 
philosophy and linguistics respectively. One must pay attention to this 
fact when reading the literature, and one has to judge contributions 
accordingly. For example, Carnap's "Foundations of Logic and 
Mathematics—A Logical Analysis of Language" (1964) can be clearly 
seen from the title to be concerned with logic. The same applies to 
Evans and McDowell, who edited a collection of essays under the title 
Truth and Meaning: Essays in Semantics (1976). However, Wells's 
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article “Meaning and Use” (1954) does not state (in its title) whether 
linguistics or logic is the concern. These few examples, taken at 
random, show clearly that care must be taken when working with the 
literature on semantics, and one must not assume without question 
that a work has a linguistic purpose simply because "meaning" or 
"semantics" is used in the title. 

However, it is important not to separate logical semantics from 
linguistic semantics. J, M. E. Moravcsik (1974:3-35) has shown the 
interdependence of these two fields in the study of meaning. The study 
of meaning by anthropologists and psychologists has made valuable 
contributions to linguistics—and the same is true for philosophers. 
Logic is important when dealing in a given context with little 
background information in distinguishing between the different fields 
of meaning of a word. The so-called incompatibility of utterances is 
also of importance here. McCawley (1968) says that ‘my aunt is a 
bachelor’ can only mean that my aunt is a graduate, if treated logically 
in a minimum context. The sentence ‘her red hat is blue’ might be 
“correct” if her red hat had fallen into blue paint. 

The relationship between semantics and logic is treated clearly by 
J. W. Oller (1972). He showed how the famous sentence of 
Chomsky: ‘colorless green ideas sleep furiously’ was not an example 
of the claim that grammar is independent of meaning. This claim was 
made on logical considerations based on the literal meaning of the 
terms. Oller says that this sentence could well be understood in 
English as ‘insipid immature ideas lie dormant in a state of potential 
explosiveness’. Only when the syntax is disturbed as in ‘furiously 
sleep ideas green colorless’ does it become meaningless. Oller 
argues rightly that syntax, semantics, and situation (his "pragmat- 
ics") are related to each other. 

The material discussed in this chapter should indicate how semantics 
is a field of study having several dimensions: linguistic, logical, 
psychological, anthropological. This may be the reason why it is such a 
complicated and controversial field of study. All these dimensions 
must be distinguished from one another without separating them. This 
fact will be taken into account in the following chapters. Finally, 
linguistics must be the dominating dimension with the others 
supporting it, since language is a linguistic entity in the first place. 


Chapter 3 


Semantics—An Area of 
Contention 


The impossibility of measuring every thought image and stimulus 
was mentioned in chapter 2. This fact strengthened the belief, held by 
many linguists some decades ago, that semantics could not be studied 
in a systematic fashion. It was especially noted by some philosophers 
that it was doubtful if one could understand meaning without a 
nonlinguistic experience of the subject matter. Jakobson (1959) 
referred to Bertrand Russell, who said that a person can never 
understand the word ‘cheese’ if he does not make contact with the real 
thing (cheese) in a nonlinguistic situation. Jakobson correctly revealed 
this reasoning to be false. How would it be possible to understand 
abstract ideas, or study ancient languages, if Russell were correct? 
This kind of reasoning by Russell negates the phenomenon of 
association. Nyfri (1971) claimed that this view of meaning is based on 
an incorrect conception of what meaning really is, namely that the 
meaning of something is thought of either as an aspect of experience, 
or as a thought image—thus objectivizing meaning. Wells (1954) also 
claimed that Russell's definition has a persuasive basis that is, 
however, false, since meaning would then have to be the relation 
between object and token. Such a view, claimed Wells, returns to the 
problem of Plato's Cratylus (see the beginning of chapter 1). 

Leonard Bloomfield provoked this kind of reasoning in one of the 
most influential works in linguistics, Language (1933). Bloomtield's 
dominance in linguistics at that time was one of the main reasons why 
there has long been an aloofness by linguists towards semantics. In 
chapter 9 of Language, Bloomfield reasoned that one must have a 
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thorough scientific knowledge of something to know its meaning, yet 
because human knowledge is not comprehensive, meaning cannot 
possibly be studied. He used ‘salt’ as an example and argued that the 
scientific way to describe it is ‘sodium chloride’, but words like ‘love’, 
‘hate’, and so forth have no such scientific terminology. The majority 
of words cannot be explained in the same way as ‘salt’, and so 
Bloomfield had to keep semantics out of linguistics. However, 
Bloomfield’s contention is incorrect since the term ‘sodium chloride’ 
still does not give any palpable experience of what it refers to. It is only 
another term which defines ‘salt’ within the confines of chemistry. And 
if one gives a paraphrase of ‘love’, one has already begun an attempt to 
define it. After all, one does not have to know everything about an item 
in order to say something about it. If Bloomfield were correct, all 
language usage between people would be senseless, yet it is known 
from experience that people do understand each other—and it does 
not matter that this understanding is not always complete. Oller (1972: 
45) showed how Chomsky (1957) continued with the same idea as 
Bloomfield, and how this was opposed by several writers who likewise 
contended that the real use of language by people, as observed daily, 
would be totally inexplicable if this view were maintained. Chomsky 
later modified his view (1965). 

One of the basic problems concerning the disputes about semantics 
is the problem of the continual usage of the term meaning without 
saying what is meant by it. This matter will be discussed in chapter 8, 
but for the sake of a better perspective a few aspects of the problem will 
be touched on here. C. C. Fries (1954) gave the following definitions: 
(a) the meaning of a sentence is that which a speaker wants the listener 
to understand. In other words, meaning is understanding. This seems 
to be satisfactory, but—as will be shown later—meaning and 
understanding appear to be different things; (b) meaning is everything 
one can infer; (c) it is the relation between ideas; (d) it is the 
expectation aroused, and so on. These kinds of definitions are vague 
enough to be useless, yet they illustrate how “easy” it was thought to 
define meaning. 

It is outside the scope of this study to explore the meaning of the 
term ‘meaning’ in English, and yet one must give an account of the use 
of the word ‘meaning’ in this particular context. The contribution 
made by Sörensen (1970) gives a valuable insight into this problem. 
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Sórensen maintained that one finds oneself in a vicious circle when 
defining ‘meaning’ as “meaning is the meaning of meaning." To get 
out of this dilemma one should first say what meaning is not: 

(a) Meaning is not the denotatum of a thing. That is, it is not the thing 
pointed to. Sórensen does not give an example, but one can illustrate it 
as follows: ‘he is ill’, and ‘the man is my brother’ may have the same 
denotation, say, Peter. Yet ‘he’ and ‘man’ in these two sentences do 
not have the same meaning. Therefore meaning is not the same as 
reference, This also implies that words are not things. We can speak of 
a person's will, reason, mind, soul, and the like without necessarily 
referring to separate entities, as is the case in Matt 22:37 dyammoeic 
коріом Tov 8EÓv оби Ev GAN Th карбід oou каї Ev SAN тй фихі) 
сои Kal év бАп TÅ Giavoíg oou. In this particular context the terms 
карбіа, yuxr), and біамоїа do not refer to separate identifiable 
entities, They are employed as a unit to signify the total human being. 
If not, man should be said to consist of only three aspects, or else the 
command enjoins to love God only with specific parts of the 
personality. Sórensen continued his argument in saying that one must 
understand meaning and denotatum in the following way: identity of 
meaning entails identity of denotatum; identity of denotatum does not 
entail identity of meaning. 

(b) Meaning is not the idea of something. When arguing that 
‘square’ is the ‘idea’ of a square, or the ‘square-idea’, or the ‘idea of the 
notion of a square’, one must first have the idea of the notion in order 
to identify it with the square. Then we have the idea of the idea of a 
square, but to have this, we must have the idea, of the idea, of the idea 
of a square ad infinitum. By this argument Sórensen emphasized the 
basic linguistic fact that we cannot attach meaning to words, but rather 
only words to meaning. This feature of meaning will be returned to 
later on. 

(c) Meaning is not the knowledge of denotata. One cannot say ‘child’ 
means everything man knows about children. (This is especially valid 
with regard to the positions of Russell, Bloomfield, and the others 
discussed at the beginning of this chapter.) The knowledge of children 
is not a knowledge of the language term ‘children’. 

What is meaning when stated positively? Sörensen said: "а meaning 
is that which makes a sound a linguistic sound, in general; that without 
which nothing is a linguistic entity; and itis that which determines what 
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is denoted by the sign of which it is the meaning.” To illustrate the 
significance of this definition, Sórensen continued: 
A statement like " ‘dad’ means male parent and is used by children and 
has the effects resulting from this usage" is just nonsense, whereas 
“ ‘dad’ means ‘male parent’ and is used by children and has the effects 
resulting from this usage” is not. That is to say, the word ‘dad’ MEANS 
‘male parent’ and IS (but does not MEAN) used by children, and HAS 
the effects consequent upon this usage, but does not MEAN them. 


What Sórensen's contention means can be illustrated by the 
following example. When someone says: “1 will know what the graphic 
sign Üöwp means if I can define Обер” he really has not given any 
answer, because Обр still is a token for that definition. In other 
words, the meaning of Обр is a token (in the form of a definition such 
as H,O) with the same meaning as Обр. What we have determined, in 
reality, by this reasoning is that the two tokens have the same meaning. 
If we argue: “I will know what the token Обор means if I know the 
conditions something must satisfy to be called wp,” then—accord- 
ing to Sörensen—this is an explanation of what it is to know the 
meaning of обор. This apparently ingenious reasoning allows one to 
realize that it is not a matter of the meaning of a word that is important, 
but rather a matter of the word used for the meaning. That is to say, the 
starting point is meaning and not word because one wants to arrive at a 
definition of meaning. Sórensen, therefore, maintains that meaning is 
the condition something must satisfy in order to be indicated by a 
word, or words. His account is logical, vet it contains the kernel of a 
notion which is basic to linguistics: meaning is not so much something 
associated with words, but rather words are tokens to be associated 
with meanings. This means that a language does not first find a 
particular word and then look for a meaning to be associated with that 
word. On the contrary, words are only symbols or tokens to signify an 
entity. Sórensen correctly concluded that ‘‘to introduce a new sign is 
not to introduce a new meaning." For example, the phonological 
token represented graphically by the token ‘proton’ in English, does 
not first exist, and is then given a meaning. Rather the thing which is ‘a 
positively-charged unit in the composition of an atom’ first exists, and 
then the term ‘proton’ is used to signify it as a “shorthand” graphic 
token. 

The fallacy of working from word to meaning was the reason for the 
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incorrect idea that meaning in a language, that is semantics, cannot be 
systematically examined. It also gave rise to the extremely dangerous 
fallacy that meaning is found within a word, and to understand this 
"inner" meaning one, consequently, has to find the origin of the word 
since the meaning of a word is derived from an assumed basic meaning 
(the so-called Grundbedeutung). This gave rise to the etymological 
method which will be discussed in chapter 4. 

A further consequence of the above-mentioned belief is that a word 
really has only one meaning, even if there are different usages of it. In 
translation, therefore, a word has to be constantly rendered by one 
particular gloss if the translation is to be really “faithful.” This 
astonishing view has gained many followers, and will be discussed in 
chapter 6. 

Finally, the insight that it is incorrect to begin with words in a 
semantic analysis, emphasized how semantics is concerned with more 
than merely the “meaning” of words. Meaning is what one intends to 
convey, and words are but one item employed in this process as 
symbols representing particular features (in fact, a set of relations) of 
that meaning. This is the basis of all modern semantics and will be 
discussed in chapters 9 and 10. 


Chapter 4 


Etymology 


Investigations into semantics have often been limited to single topics 
within the history of linguistics in which only certain aspects of 
language were considered. One of the most popular views in this field 
can be dated back to the ancient Greeks. It concerned the conviction 
that a word has a meaning, and debated the question whether there 
was any direct relation between a word and its meaning. This has since 
become part of tradition. Nida (1975a:14) showed that: 

The meaning of verbal symbols has traditionally been regarded as some 
kind of attribute or inherent property belonging to words. In large 
measure this opinion may be due to such expressions as "the word has 
this meaning...” or "this word's meaning is... ." But meaning is 
not a possession, it is a set of relations for which a verbal symbol is a 
Sign. 

Though linguists generally maintain that the traditional view 
expressed above is misleading, and in fact erroneous, the legacy of 
centuries seems to hold its ground, not only among people in general, 
but also among scholars engaged in various hermeneutic activities. 
Even today, we occasionally find opinions related to Plato’s Cratylus, 
one of the oldest documents (380-70 в.с.) concerned with semantic 
problems. In the Cratylus we have a discussion between Socrates and 
two young men, Cratylus and Hermogenes, who defended their 
viewpoints from opposite directions. The problem at issue was 
whether the meaning of а word is found in its nature (ФОСІС) or 
whether it is a matter of convention (удрос ог 8&016). In practice this 
is to ask why the Greek word for ‘run’ is tpéxw. Is it because of 
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something in the sounds T + p + & + X + w which suggests running? 
In the Cratylus it was attributed to the letter р because of its fast 
movement or vehemence (the Greek r is not the same as the English, 
but more like the Scottish). This is then applied to words such as 
тр©нос (‘tremble, shake’), Hor (‘streaming, flow’), Өрайш (‘break 
into pieces’), and so on. It should be noted that the idea of fast 
movement and vehemence lies in the meaning of words such as these 
and was transferred from this to the letter p since there are many words 
without a p that have this same aspect of meaning, that is, бодай 
(тип, move fast), mtóa (fear, trembling’), vaya (‘streaming’), 
&үуиш (‘break into pieces’), and the like. Moreover, there are many 
words with p that do not have any feature associated with fast 
movement or vehemence, for example, трапєйа (‘table’), робом 
(‘rose’), and отрфра (‘mattress’). This dispute was senseless, but it 
maintained its appeal through the centuries—probably stimulated by 
Socrates’ decision to accept Cratylus’s viewpoint (ФОСІС) as the only 
possible way to arrive at the (assumed) original process of naming 
which took the characteristics of things into consideration. Socrates 
accepted this starting point of Cratylus instead of the simpler approach 
of looking first at the language as a whole rather than just a few 
comfortable examples. 

In the controversy whether words originated pucEt ог vó, the 
Stoics also chose the side of @Uoic. Through their powerful influence 
on the thought of the time, the idea of втином (or ‘real meaning’) 
became deeply rooted in the understanding of language. When the 
form of a word would not readily lead to its ‘meaning’, it was believed 
that one should go back far enough in the word's history to find the 
‘real meaning’. This pursuit was called &£rupoAovyía, hence etymolo- 
gy—a quest originally concerned with proper names, yet soon 
extended towards finding the ‘deeper’ meaning of any word. 

The ancient Greeks extended this approach by explaining 
grammatically related words with one another: Zeüg was declared 
overlord because its accusative form Aia was said to indicate that 
everything was made by (бій) him. Even names in other languages 
were explained by Greek words. The name of the Egyptian god Osirís 
was explained as 6otoc ієрӧс̧, ‘holy consecrated’. If this method were 
correct, then everyone would need to know Greek in order to 
understand the true meanings of words. 
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This conviction, that the key to a word’s meaning lies somewhere in 
its form, was held through the centuries and was the most important 
element in the belief that the true meaning of a word could be derived 
from its etymology. In other words, if we know the origin of a word, 
then we can understand and determine its true (ÉtupoG) meaning 
(Абүос). In Plato’s Cratylus we encounter various examples such as 
бувдратос meaning ‘man’ because it is derived from ava@pa@v а 
dSrwrtev ‘look up to what he saw’. The Stoics explained @GAacoa 
(‘sea’) in the same way as Вауатоџ йодом обоа ‘that which is nearer 
to death’. The word kv@ooe\v (‘sleep’) was explained as KevoOv той 
docetv ‘empty of looking’. In later times such phrases were readily 
developed as, for example, the well-known explanation of the Latin 
word for ‘window’, fenestra, as quae nos ferens extra ‘that which leads 
us to the outside’. This kind of reasoning is certainly of the utmost 
folly, yet illustrates the point arrived at from the idea that the meaning 
of a word can be determined from its puoic, On the other hand, this 
kind of reasoning for centuries conditioned the way in which people 
thought about the relation between a word and its meaning. 

However, it is obvious that a word at the time of its origin can be 
closely related to some occurrence or situation. Yet, in most cases it is 
impossible to track it down; and even if one is fortunate to establish the 
circumstances, it has generally been the case that as a word was rapidly 
established, its original meaning was lost. Siertsema drew attention to 
this point in a study of the Yoruba of Nigeria. These people were 
inoculated for the first time in 1956, and they designated the process as 
ko nomba because it appeared to them that a number was carved on the 
people. At first the Yoruba connected this meaning with the process, 
but soon ko nomba became the conventional term for inoculation. 
Later the Yoruba were amused to learn of the word's origin. 

At present one of the basic principles of semantics is that the relation 
between the form of a word and its meaning is an arbitrary one. The 
Afrikaans word groente (‘vegetables’) does not make us think of groen 
(‘green’). Beans are green and the leaves of vegetables are mostly 
green, but the majority of vegetables are not green. Even if we would 
stress the point that the word groente originated from an association 
with 'green', this does not say anything today. Moreover, groente 
probably originated from groei (‘grow’) etymologically. Yet groei is of 
no help in understanding groente in Afríkaans. Etymology merely tells 
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us where a word came from and how it developed. Etymology is 
concerned with the history of a word, not its meaning in a specific 
context. 

A very interesting example of the attempt to derive meaning from 
etymology in modern literature can be seen in Barclay’s commentary 
on Paul's letters to the Corinthians (1975). He explained the meaning 
of ünnpetng in 1 Cor 4:1 as basically designating ‘a rower’. This 
‘meaning’ is based on etymology deriving Ünnp£tng from ёрёссо ‘to 
row'—a derivation which has become extremely popular in NT 
writings. Probably R. C. Trench (1854) was one of the main agents in 
promoting this kind of etymology. Trench wrote under the entry 
urmpétNnsS that “he was originally the rower (from &pécow).” 
However, the term Urmpétns never had this meaning in classical 
Greek. It was a term generally used for a servant, an attendant. The 
etymology ої Umnpétns was derived from its morphology, namely 
опо + ёрётпс̧. The term ёрётпс̧ occurs in Homer for a ‘rower’. 
Therefore, J. B. Hofmann (1950) explained ünnp&tng (for which he 
gave the general meaning 'servant') as meaning basically ‘assistant 
rower' or 'subordinate rower'. The same is found in Robertson 
(1931:102) without even commenting on how Unnpétns came to 
mean ‘under-rower’, since in all other passages in the NT it merely 
signifies a servant. It is noteworthy that Trench did not use the notion 
of 'assisting' or 'subordination' as part of his fuller definition running 
as follows: “ürnp£&tng was originally the rower, as distinguished from 
the soldier, on a war-galley." Barclay went a little further by 
designating the ürmpéinq as "а rower on the lower bank of a 
trireme.” Morris in the Tyndale Series (1958) designated the 
ünnpéing as "а servant of a lowly kind." This shows how an 
etymological explanation acquired additional features by association 
with the rowers of a trireme, and Morris even adds a specific status 
feature which, in the context of 1 Cor 4:1, would give a special turn to 
the exegesis of the passage. C. K. Barrett is right (in Harper's NT 
Commentaries) in remarking that ünnp£tng in 1 Cor 4:1 is little 
different from біакомос since in NT usage hardly any distinction of 
meaning can be made between these two terms when referring to 
servants. Some scholars. however, refer to an inscription from the 
island of Cos reading toi Umnpétat тау накрау мафу (‘the 
attendants on the large vessels"), taken to refer to rowers, yet this 
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inscription dates from the first century в.с., and the meaning ‘rowers’ is 
probably taken from the assumed etymology. Therefore LSJ rightly 
designated this meaning as dubious. 

To determine the “original” meaning of a word from its constituent 
parts, that is, explaining ürrrjpétri as from Und + ёрётпс̧, can lead 
to serious misunderstandings. In word compounds the constituent 
parts are often not related to the whole expression. In English a 
‘butterfly’ cannot be associated with ‘butter’ + ‘fly’. Ifso, one would 
have to assume a totally different basic meaning for other language 
groups; for example, Afrikaans for butterfly is skoenlapper which 
would then have to be analyzed as skoen ‘shoe’, and lap ‘rag’. Barr 
rightly calls such an analysis a "root fallacy," and Conklin (1967) 
mentions the following examples for English: *a poison oak is not an 
oak tree that is poisonous; a pineapple is not an apple, nor even less is it 
froma pine tree; a grandson is not an elegant boy. Likewise there is no 
fountain in a fountainpen; an earring is very often not a ring; 
strawberries are not made of straw, etc.” To determine the meaning of 
a word from its form is extremely misleading. Even if one thinks that 
the fountain of a fountainpen is a suitable association, it must be 
remembered that when the word was first coined to indicate a kind of 
pen, the focus was on the fact that such a pen did not need to be 
frequently dipped into ink. People initially could have associated the 
idea of a fountain with this kind of pen, but soon it became a standard 
form and people were only aware of this association after being told 
about it. 

Compounds in NT Greek can tempt us to fall into the same problem 
when we seek an etymology based upon morphological elements. In 
this way ürtóctoAoq is usually explained directly from its morphology 
as one who is sent out, from Gn6 + OTEAAw. Though ‘send out’ could 
be thought of as опе aspect of ártóoroAoq, it is in no way the focal 
point. The entire article on “Apostle” in Pop (1964) is based on the 
notion that everything that can be said about ёпбостолос̧ centers оп 
the concept of 'the one sent'. This is again based on the untenable 
assumption that the form of a word must be directly related to its 
meaning—and consequently the focus of a word is neglected! The 
word ànóotoAoq is semantically nearer to бууєЛос ‘messenger’ than 
to AMNOOTEAAW ‘send out’. Hastings's Dictionary of the Bible puts it 
correctly as "the proper meaning of GMOGTOAOS is an ambassador, 
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who not only carries a message like an &yyeAoc, but also represents 
the sender." In other words ‘a special messenger, a representative’ is 
closer to the meaning of апботоАос than ‘one sent out’. ‘Special 
messenger’ provides the focal point while ‘one sent out’ acts as an 
implicational element in the background. As such ‘one sent out’ may 
have a role, but definitely not the dominant one. The basic principle 
involved is that of the progression from meaning to form; not from 
form to meaning. That is to say, from the meaning ‘special messenger’ 
we can progress to àNÓOTOÀOÇ as the term used to signify this 
meaning, but we cannot "analyze" the constituent parts of änöoTo- 
AOG and think that the sum total of the data provides the meaning of 
ánócToAoq. 

On the other hand, one should not entertain the idea that 
compounds cannot have the meanings of their different parts. 
Sometimes this is true if the meaning coincides with the sum of the 
meanings of the parts of the word, but one can only recognize that it is 
so through the meaning which must be known beforehand. In this way 
émti@nut means ‘add’ in Rev 22:18. One can then say that meaning 
and form are correlated in this example, èni + rin = ‘place’ + 
‘with’ = ‘add (to)’. In Acts 13:4 €xnépunw means ‘send out’, and ÈK + 
пёнпо is justified as ‘being out’ + ‘send’. But in the case of 
паракалёо it would be misleading to explain its meaning as пара + 
калёш = ‘to your side’ + 'tocall', and then to continue explaining the 
"real meaning" as ‘to call to your side’. In NT usage паракалёо 
belongs to three semantic domains which can be represented by (a) 
‘request, beg’, (b) ‘encourage, urge’, (c) ‘comfort, cheer up’. To see ‘to 
call to your side’ in each is absurd. Furthermore, the noun that is 
related to паракалёо morphologically, паракАптос, is not ‘one 
called to another’s side’ in the NT. It should also not be linked up with 
either (a), (b), or (с) above—and certainly not signifying the comforter 
(that is [c] above), as is usually thought. In NT usage the focus of the 
word is on ‘one who helps’. In translations such as Moffat, Goodspeed, 
Williams, and the TEV it is rightly translated by ‘helper’. Though it 
may be possible in certain contexts, to think of a helper as one who is 
called to one’s side, the meaning ‘helper’ has a far broader range than 
merely ‘call to one’s side’ which may, in itself, be one small facet of the 
meaning ‘helper’. Therefore, ‘call to one’s side’ is not the point of 
focus. 
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It is a basic principle of modern semantic theory that we cannot 
progress from the form of a word to its meaning. Form and meaning 
are not directly correlated. Just as we cannot explain the English term 
‘understand’ as meaning ‘under’ + ‘stand’, so we cannot explain 
SiaxeipiZw in Acts 5:30 as ‘to lay hands upon vehemently’. The word 
only means ‘to kill’. How it was done is a matter of context, not 
lexicography. So also in Matt 24:51 ёіҳоторёо should not be 
explained as біха (‘in two’) plus Tépvw (‘cut’) since the word simply 
means ‘punish severely’. 

A striking example of this is found in the article by Daube (1950), 
where he challenged the translation of суухраораї іп John 4:9, “Jews 
do not mingle with Samaritans.” He pleaded for the meaning followed 
by Hendriksen (1953) and Barrett (1978) in their commentaries on 
John; a meaning also followed by the translators of the NEB, namely 
‘the Jews do not use vessels together with the Samaritans’. Barrett 
even said (p. 232): "it should rather be rendered according to its 
etymology.” On this interpretation ouyypdopat, taken as ббм + 
xpGouat, is said to reflect a Rabbinical regulation that labels the 
Samaritan's daughters as constantly impure “from the cradle 
onwards." Hall (1971) responded to Daube in an excellent article 
showing how the Rabbinical regulation is surely an illustration of the 
Jewish attitude towards the Samaritans, but it definitely is not 
indicated by ouyxpäoyat. The word itself takes the dative object 
apart from the gúv which was emphasized so much by Daube. Hall is 
justified in concluding "that the natural meaning of суухраонаї is not 
‘to use along with others’, but ‘to make use of’... ." The word 
appears with objects as ‘make use of’, or with persons as figuratively 
meaning 'to mingle with, associate with'. Daube and his associates 
overlooked the fact that they want to force the meaning of 
Ouyxpüoyat when used with objects onto John 4:9, while all the time 
the context was clearly concerned with people. Moreover, in this 
forcing they have to ‘import’ the word vessel to justify the meaning. 
How vessel is derived from the etymology is never said. 

The "real" meaning of ápaprávo (‘sin’) in the NT is often explained 
in terms of its oldest usage as found in the epics of Homer, more than 
eight centuries before the NT. In Homer åpaptávw regularly occurs in 
situations referring to the missing of a target, such as to discharge a 
missile vainly, to miss one's aim, to miss a person in throwing something 
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to be caught, etc. This is then taken over as the ‘hidden meaning’ of 
àpaprávo in the NT, generally used for the meaning ‘to sin’. Sin, 
therefore, ‘really’ means to miss the purpose (target) God put us on earth 
for. This kind of etymological analysis had the consequence of making 
plausible such an explanation, but in no way can ‘to miss the purpose’ be 
considered the real meaning of ápaprávo in the NT. It cannot be used 
as the yardstick to judge whether something should be regarded as a sin, 
or not. In order to know what sin is we must consider the passages in the 
NT (in fact in the whole Bible) that deal with sin, not a particular word 
used to signify sin. The meaning of 'sin' is therefore extracted from the 
sentences and paragraphs that deal with sin. 

On the other hand it is important to study all the words and phrases 
used for ‘sin’. This is done to determine first, whether there is a generic 
term for sin; second, whether some terms bring into focus certain 
specific aspects of sin (not the ‘hidden meaning’); third, whether 
certain writers had a preference for particular terms; and fourth, 
whether some terms had emotional overtones, and soon. In the case of 
óàpaptávo, this term will be discovered to be the most generic for 
'sin'. It may cover the whole semantic field, while a word such as 
ürrepßalvw has its focus only on the breaking of a commandment as а 
feature of sin. Likewise паракої focuses on disobedience, that is, to 
refuse to listen to; mapaBaivw (often used along with vópov) 
highlights the fact of acting contrary to established custom or law; 
Trraiw suggests figuratively that sin involves a stumbling; OpeiAnua 
emphasizes that sin involves guilt, and the like. That is to say, that 
these terms make explicit what is already implicit in the Biblical 
concept of ‘sin’ for which арартауо is the generic term. 

A very important fact, always neglected when àpaprávo is 
explained etymologically as ‘to miss a target’, is that among the oldest 
usages of GUapTdvw contexts can be found in which ápaprávo not 
only meant ‘to miss a target’, but also ‘to make a mistake, to be 
deprived of, to lose, to neglect’ (see LSJ). Why is Чо miss a target’ 
taken as the ‘hidden meaning,” but not one of the others? 
Furthermore, if etymology is to be used, why go back only as far as 
Homeric Greek? Why not even further to à + рартос̧ in which 
нартос goes back to a stem GuEp from which цёрос ‘part’ is derived. 
This derivation is given by J. B. Hofmann (1950) as the origin of 
änaprävw. Thus, the basic meaning would be ‘not to have a part 
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in’—a meaning which can be easily applied to ‘sin’. In fact, the concept 
‘sin’ has so many facets that it takes little imagination to link any of the 
above mentioned “meanings” in some way or another to a favored 
explanation of the basic notion of sin. 

From what has been presented in the previous pages it has been 
shown how the etymological method does not account for one of the 
most basic aspects of meaning. This is the fact that the meaning 
conveyed by a particular word is continuously subjected to change. 
There are many factors that play a part in this change. The users, for 
example, of a language do not use words in an absolutely consistent 
way. The nature of language allows them to extend the field of a word, 
to reduce it, or to transfer it. The causes are quite difficult to ascertain 
since they are concealed by many circumstances distributed over a long 
period of time. The Greek word Öpvig first meant ‘bird’, but later it 
was increasingly used for the feminine bird, the ‘hen’. In the NT ‘hen’ 
is the common meaning. The word Їб10С once was a strong word for 
‘one’s very own’, but by NT times it was weakened and often occurs as 
a synonum for айтой. The reasons for this can no longer be 
discovered. The fact, however, remains that it is decisive for any 
semantic study to know whether the older meaning still exists at the 
later stage. 


Chapter 5 


The “General” Meaning 
of a Word 


Etymology does not provide an original meaning that acts as the 
basis for every other meaning of a word. So, how can it be explained 
that one can very often "feel" that there is something that binds 
together the various meanings of a word? Is there no global idea that 
joins together these meanings? Take for example убмос. Dictionaries 
have the following ‘‘meanings”’: ‘race’, ‘descendent’, ‘family’, ‘nation’, 
‘kind’, ‘species’. Can it not be argued that the idea of a relationship 
binds them all together? In other words, are these meanings not all 
specific, or specialized, applications of the idea of relationship? 
Furthermore, can it not be argued that the most general meaning of 
убуос is in fact ‘relationship’? To answer these questions two 
observations must be noted: (a) ‘Family’ could just as easily be the 
most general, or global, meaning if we would replace ‘family’ by 
‘relationship’ in the list above. So, how do we determine which is the 
most general? (b) What is actually at stake is not a general meaning, 
but acommon component. That is to say, ‘relationship’ is not a general 
meaning but acommon component, and as such does not say anything 
about the focal features of each of the separate meanings in the list 
above. Therefore, what is often regarded, or sensed, as something 
binding meanings together, is not a "general" meaning, but a common 
component. Real insight into the various meanings of убмос comes 
from the focal features represented by these components of meaning 
that distinguish the meanings from one another. 

However, “general” can be considered from another perspective. 
Within all the possible meanings, is there not one that is used the most? 
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This meaning can easily be called the most “general” meaning. So, if 
the different meanings of a word are examined, and it is found that 
meaning (a) is valid for 80 percent of the occurrences while (b), (c), 
and (d) are valid for only 10 percent, 7 percent, and 3 percent, 
respectively, then it can be argued that meaning (a) is the most general 
as far as frequency of usage is concerned. The others would then be 
secondary meanings. The idea of a secondary meaning is problematic 
since it easily leads to the idea of a meaning that is subordinate. The 
term "general!" (occasionally also called "central," or “normal,” ог 
even "natural") is useful only as long as it is never raised to the status of 
implying that it is the root or basis of meaning. This general" meaning 
must always be understood simply as the most common іп frequency of 
occurrence. And for that matter it may also be called the common 
meaning. 

This sense of “general,” or “common,” meaning is close to what 
linguists would call the unmarked meaning. Unmarked is understood 
as that meaning which would be readily applied in a minimum context 
where there is little or nothing to help the receptor in determining the 
meaning. Consider the example of the sentence 'he does not want 
pumpkins'. If it is heard without any other background information 
available, then most English-speaking people will probably under- 
stand that he does not want a certain kind of vegetable. That is to say, 
their first reaction is to classify 'pumpkin' as a vegetable. It may very 
well be so because pumpkin is commonly used to signify a type of 
vegetable. This meaning is the unmarked meaning. Reading the 
sentence as ‘he does not want stupid people’ will only arise where the 
reference to people is known from the context, or if the sentence has а 
reference to a person as in *he is a pumpkin', since this figurative 
meaning always applies to people. The general meaning of 'pumpkin' 
in English is a kind of vegetable and is the meaning most people will 
think of first when the word is heard. It is important to note that this is 
a matter of frequency, not meaning. Often the meaning that one first 
hears, or encounters daily, will be the one that is most "natural," or 
“normal,” or general" to that individual. Wonderly (1968:109) stated 
that if the context is unclear, then different people will understand a 
specific utterance differently, since this is seen to be determined by 
their individual background and experience. A sentence such as ‘they 
had a large amount of stock' can be understood as referring to cattle by 
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people with a farming background. To the stockbroker the term ‘stock’ 
normally signifies shares in a corporation, but to the merchant it will 
indicate his inventory of goods. This does not mean that these people 
will not be aware of ali the meanings signified by the term ‘stock’. It is 
merely a matter of which meaning is central to their experience. This 
meaning will then be to them the unmarked meaning. As soon as there 
is some restrictive element, such as ‘die’ in the sentence ‘a lot of their 
stock died’, the intended meaning is interpreted alike by people 
whether they are farmers, stockbrokers, or merchants. Such 
restrictions exclude other interpretations—either totally, or partially, 
as in ‘he owns a lot of stock in that company’. This sentence will 
exclude the possibility of reference to animals, though 'inventory' will 
not be totally impossible. In doubtful cases the broader context usually 
will settle the matter except in cases of real ambiguity. This is because 
words signify only one meaning in each specific context in which they 
are used, except for rare instances where a speaker purposely intends a 
play on meanings. But even if two meanings are purposely intended in 
a context, it merely shows that the author wants his receptors to 
acknowledge two readings of a particular sentence. This is often the 
case in poetry. Yet, in each reading the said term will signify only one 
meaning. Therefore, to maintain a common kernel as the general 
meaning among all the possible meanings that may serve as a factor 
behind all the other meanings, and which serves as a type of ‘inner’ 
meaning, is absurd. In the case of 'fox' signifying a cunning, sly person, 
one may argue that this is a figurative extension of meaning related to 
the animal, a fox. Thus ‘animal’ may be the common denominator! 
Such an argument is missing the point that though 'fox' in a sentence 
such as ‘he is a fox’ can be related to the meaning ‘a wild quadruped of 
a particular kind', it is a figurative extension involving a totally new 
meaning. This relationship between ‘wild animal’ and ‘cunning person’ 
is secondary. It cannot serve as a general, or central, feature since the 
focal features in ‘wild animal’ and ‘cunning person’ have nothing in 
common. The meaning ‘cunning’ semantically links with ‘sly, subtle, 
crafty, wily, stealthy, astute, artful, underhanded’, etc. That is to say, 
there is a much more prominent relationship between ‘cunning’ and 
these terms, than between ‘cunning’ and ‘fox’. This raises an important 
linguistic point which can be illustrated by the following example on a 
wider basis: the term tpárteCa occurs in the NT in contexts such as (а) 
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тас трапёбас avétpewev “he overturned their tables" John 2:15, 
(b) napéOnkev трапєбам “he served them a meal” Acts 16:34, (c) 
Вбажас TO Apyüpıov ёпі tpánečav “you put money in the bank" 
Luke 19:23. To look for a unifying general meaning behind these three 
occurrences such as taking ‘table’ to be "central," from which ‘meal’ 
can be derived by relating it to a table used to eat at, and to derive 
‘bank’ from a table used by money changers to place money on, may be 
interesting encyclopedic information concerning the history of the 
term трапеєба and its usages. Yet, such a common feature does пої 
define the actual meanings involved; it rather shows how it came to 
pass that the same word form acquired the possibility of being able to 
serve as a term for the different meanings. 

This type of approach has led L. Goppelt (in TDNT, Vol. VIII) to 
discuss the term трапєба under the headings “General Use" 
(including its etymology tetpa + neta = ‘four’ + Чоог), "Dining 
Table,” “Moneychanger’s Table," and “Table for the Show-Bread.” 
The idiom Stakoveiv tpanéGQau (Acts 6:2) signifying commercial 
activities related to the conduct and transaction of money matters, i.e., 
‘to handle finances’, is discussed under the "Theological Table 
Sayings” as a feature of “The Table of Table Fellowship” and is thus 
explained as referring to the “common sacral meals of the primitive 
community in Jerusalem." 

However, the semantic significance of трапєба in examples (а), 
(b), and (c) above is not arrived at by looking for a common 
denominator which can serve as a general meaning, but it is 
determined by the distinctive semantic fields designated by the 
features of meaning involved in each case. Thus, трапєба in example 
(a) relates to various kinds of artifacts, especially furniture. The 
specific context of John 2:15 shows that the reference there is to the 
tables used by money-changers. Whether these tables were used to eat 
at, orto place money on, ortoserve some other purpose, does not alter 
the meaning of tpArıeZa. It still signifies ‘a table’. The context defines 
its usage. Therefore, example (c) above, is not properly defined by 
relating it to the tables used by money-changers, since in Luke 19:23 
the focus is not on tables being involved, but on an establishment for 
safeguarding money and related exchanging of monetary items. It thus 
involves commercial activities, not an item of furniture. As such the 
usage of трапєба in John 2:15 and Luke 19:23 relates to quite 
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different semantic domains. Likewise, example (b) above belongs to 
yet another semantic domain, namely that of physiological processes 
involving eating, and as such signifies a unit of eating, that is ‘a meal’. 
There is much more in common semantically between rpárteda in 
Acts 16:34 and 5oxń (‘an elaborate meal’, Luke 14:13), or äpıoTov (‘a 
noon meal’, Luke 14:12), or аүапт (‘a fellowship meal’, Jude 12), or 
deirtvov (‘the principle meal of the day’, John 13:2) than between 
tpáneGa in John 2:15 and Luke 19:23 above. Likewise the idiom 
Siaxovelv tpanéZatc ‘handle finances’ in Acts 6:2 has much more in 
common with tpärteZa ‘bank’ in Luke 19:23 than with tparteZa ‘table’ 
in John 2:15. 

The focus of a word is highlighted by the semantic fields, and not by 
the (historic) relations between usages employing the same word form. 
If these relations are sought for, then polysemy, which is one of the 
basic semantic notions found in all languages, cannot be appreciated. 
Polysemy (discussed in chapter 6) states that a particular form of a 
word can belong to different fields of meaning. There may be an 
historic relationship, but this has hardly any semantic significance. 

Therefore, if one has to search for a common or general meaning 
that combines all the meanings for which à word is used, then the item 
found will in no way be the basic kernel, but rather a secondary or 
subordinate entity. In this way rjuépa will mean ‘day’ in most cases in 
the NT, but in 1 Cor 4:3it means ‘law court’. This is a rare meaning, yet 
it is unnecessary to recover the idea of ‘day’ in the meaning ‘law court’. 
The possibility that this meaning developed from ‘day’ is of no 
importance since ‘law court’ is a new and different meaning having its 
own essential features. 


Chapter 6 


One Word, One Meaning? 


The old view that a particular word must, as far as possible, be 
translated by a particular gloss which is regarded as its proper meaning 
is closely related to what was discussed in the previous chapter. One of 
the most famous examples in the NT is dıkatooüvn which is nearly 
always translated as ‘righteousness’. Another is СарЕ, that is generally 
translated as ‘flesh’, or пуєбџа as 'Spirit/spirit'. The essential idea is 
that ‘righteousness’, ‘flesh’, ‘spirit’ are seen as the basic meanings. The 
“secondary derivative’ meanings are only used when the first does not 
fit the context. If it does fit, even in the most unnatural way, then it is 
still retained in most instances. Matt 24:22 reads "... no flesh be 
saved" (i.e., ‘nobody be saved’), John 1:14 “the Word was made 
flesh" (for ‘the Word became a human being’), Rom 9:8 “children of 
the flesh" (instead of ‘children of natural birth’), Heb 5:7 “days of his 
flesh" (for ‘during his earthly life’), Rom 8:12 "10 live according to the 
flesh” (instead of ‘to live according to human nature’), Jude 7 “to go 
after strange flesh” (i.e., ‘to practice sexual immorality’). In all these 
divergent cases OGp§ is translated by ‘flesh’, and this reveals the 
conviction that ‘flesh’ is the central meaning of сарЕ. Even worse is 
the assumption that ‘flesh’ adequately expresses these divergent 
meanings in English—which, of course, is not the case. It is, therefore, 
unwise to ask what the meaning of ‘flesh’ is in the NT, and by this 
question to suppose that there is one word in Greek which always 
means ‘flesh’. Furthermore, it is often assumed that there is something 
‘mysterious’ behind this word, something to be known if the ‘real’ 
meaning ої сарі ‘flesh’ is revealed. On the contrary, one can never say 
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what сарЕ means, but only what it means in this or that context. From 
all these contexts a picture of the different possibilities of meaning 
signified by сарЕ can be built up. And even then one still does not have 
the meaning, but only the possibilities of meaning. In a specific 
context, however. one can justifiably say that сарЁ means this or that. 
To always award one meaning to one word is incorrect since it denies 
the basic fact of polysemy. Polysemy is a matter of the economic 
utilization of forms. A language would be quite unwieldy if it had a 
separate word for everything in existence. To overcome this problem 
different things are denoted by the same form. In Greek the form 
HEPOG signifies a ‘part’ or ‘piece’ of something, or it denotes a region 
as a ‘place’ or ‘district’. It is also used to reproduce the meaning of 
‘trade’ or ‘business’, to name a ‘party’, or ‘sect’, to denote the ‘side’ or 
‘edge’ of an object. The verb E&&pxoptaı can signify to ‘go out’, or 
"соте out, disappear, descend from’; giui can be used for ‘is, exist, 
happen, come, go, stay’, etc. The word AnoTng designates a ‘robber’, 
but also a ‘rebel’; паїс a ‘son’, or ‘daughter’, or ‘slave’. It requires no 
skill to multiply similar examples, for dictionaries are full of them. 
Linguistically, it is incorrect to say that паїс means ‘son’, rather we 
should say ‘son’ is one of the items that could be designated by using 
the word паїс, i.e., that паїс can mean ‘son’. 

It is important to note that when a word is used outside a context, we 
can say that the word (or rather, that the sound pattern or character) is 
a language symbol by which different things could be indicated, and 
then a list of such things could be given. More specifically this implies 
that a word does not have a meaning without a context, it only has 
possibilities of meaning. When used in a context, the situation and the 
syntactic environment contribute to the choice between the several 
possibilities of meaning. The word has a specific meaning in that 
context. This imphes that a word does not have many possible 
meanings in a particular context. If contexts are identical then a word 
can be consistently translated by the same word. Although a word has 
only one meaning each time it is used, there are exceptions, to which 
attention has been drawn in the previous chapter. This has been shown 
to occur in the case of intentional ambiguities. At this stage, an 
example may be supplied to illustrate the point: in John 1:5 Bible 
translations and commentaries differ between the two meanings 
‘overwhelm’ or ‘understand’. Both these meanings are possible for 
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katakaußävw, and both fit the context of John 1:5. We have to say 
either that the author had only one in mind, which one is hard to say; or 
we have to conclude that the author intended both meanings by a play 
on words. But even then the two meanings are not mixed, for if the 
context is understood in a specific way the word signifies only one 
specific meaning. “Overwhelm” renders a feeling of joy—the 
darkness did not overwhelm the light; "understand" renders a 
plaintive tone—the darkness did not understand the light. Such a play 
on words often occurs in John. It is characteristic of his style. In the 
context of John 1:5 he saw the confrontation between light and 
darkness from two perspectives: triumph and melancholy. It does not 
mean that ‘overwhelm’ and ‘understand’ must be mixed, and so result 
in a claim that the action of overwhelming includes a kind of 
understanding, or vice versa. If this were done we would be 
performing an “illegitimate totality transfer" according to Barr (1961). 

In Rom 15:27 the word Aeitoupyfoal appears in a context 
concerned with financial help to the congregation in Jerusalem. In this 
context the word only means ‘to help’. The NEB translates £v тоїс 
саркікоїс Aeitoupyfoat appropriately by “to contribute to their 
material needs." The JB reads "to help them with temporal 
possessions"; the TEV to serve the Jews with their material 
blessings." Another possible meaning for Aettoupyfhoat in Koiné 
Greek is ‘to serve religiously’, as in Acts 13:2 and Heb 10:11. The latter 
context refers to priestly service. The noun A&ıToupyög means ап 
‘official’, or a ‘servant’, or a ‘priest’ (Rom 13:6, 15:16). Each one is a 
meaning of its own, and must not be mixed. Vincent (1887) made the 
error of an "illegitimate totality transfer” in claiming the priestly idea 
in Rom 15:27. He argued: “by using the word for priestly service, Paul 
puts the ministry of almsgiving on the footing of a sacrificial service. It 
expresses the worship of giving." Vincent assumed that ‘priestly 
service' is the central idea in the word in each context it is found. Why 
this is so is never explained. A. T. Robinson (1951) is correct: "it has 
no sacerdotal functions in 15:27." 

Such a totality transfer is often extended by putting Hebrew and 
Greek words together. It is probably done unthinkingly under the 
impression that because the OT and NT form one Bible, the Hebrew 
and Greek languages can also be joined together. A good example is 
given by Barr (1961:187-188) where he criticized T. F. Torrance 
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(1956/7). Torrance argued that because the Hebrew MX is translated 
by GAn@e1a, niotic, and бікаїосйут in the LXX, it must be grasped 
that "where in the New Testament we have dArjdeıa we must 
understand that not simply as a Greek word, but in the light of the 
Biblical inclusion of níotic and Sikatoouvn in the concept of truth.” 
Torrance consequently maintained, on the ground of the OT Hebrew, 
that áArj8eia in the NT means "the reality of God in covenant 
relationship, God's being true to himself, truth as grounded upon 
God's faithfulness." But can this be true in Mark 5:33, where it is said 
about the woman who touched Jesus' garment that she told him the 
whole truth upon being questioned who it was who touched him? 

The erroneous consequence of a “totality transfer" can also be 
illustrated in modern languages. In the sentence 'the hall was taxed to 
capacity’, the term taxed means only ‘filled’ or ‘occupied’. Only this 
meaning is relevant. The other meanings of ‘taxed’ such as ‘demand’, 
‘accuse’, ‘assess’, not even to mention ‘taxation’, are not relevant at 
all. There is no point in reasoning that the idea which covers and binds 
these meanings together is 'to burden'—and that the hall was then 
burdened with people. This explanation is not what is thought of in 
everyday English when the sentence is heard. What is understood is 
merely that the hall was filled to the brim. 


Chapter 7 


Words Only Partially Overlap 
Between Languages 


The consistent translation of one word by a specific word in a 
different language is at variance with another basic linguistic idea, 
namely, that words only partially overlap between languages. If 
correlative words in different languages were completely equivalent 
semantically, translation would be a very simple mechanical process. 
Complete equivalence is never the case between words in different 
languages, and this also suggests that a word only has a meaning in a 
specific context, since different languages would use different words in 
different contexts to render the same meaning. Compare, for example, 
the translations that were given for сарЕ in chapter 6 (cf. our 
observations on pp. 39-40). 

There is, however, a deeper level at which words in different 
languages do not overlap in meaning—and this deeper level is not 
always easily discerned. When the translation ‘house’ is given for aùÀń 
in a dictionary, one must not accept without question that everything 
understood by the English term ‘house’ is also understood for QUAN. It 
can be asked whether абАў is a large or small house, or a private 
house, or an official residence? Moreover, QUAM is never used to 
indicate the household, that is the people, as in a sentence such as ‘my 
house and I will serve the Lord'. When questions such as these are 
considered, it is soon discovered that dictionaries are in the main 
concerned with translation equivalents rather than meanings. In 
semantics the concern should be with meaning rather than words, for 
words only partially overlap between languages. Graphically this can 
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be represented as: 


[IN 


uM 


The same principle is also valid for the synonyms of a given language. 
Synonyms are not words having the same meaning, but words that may 
have the same meaning; that is to say, they overlap in certain contexts. 
In Greek Gyaridw and фіЛёо are synonyms that could be graphically 
compared as: 


Gyanáo 


This means that there are cases in which the words Gyandw and ФІЛЕа 
are certainly equivalent to each other, and therefore interchangeable. 
There are, on the other hand, cases when they differ from each other. 
Synonymous words in the same language and translation equivalents 
between different languages thus show areas of overlapping as well as 
areas of difference. Words can be identical in meaning in some 
contexts, or more accurately, they can be symbols for the same 
meaning, and in other contexts they stand apart. Words such as these 
are only partially interchangeable. In Scottish ‘this’ may be used with 
singular or plural, while English distinguishes between 'this' and 
‘these’. The English ‘this’ is therefore different from the Scottish ‘this’. 
The English ‘that’ is distinguished from ‘this’, ‘these’, and ‘those’, but 
‘that’ in Scottish can cover all four English words: ‘this, that, these, 
those’. 

The examples quoted above illustrate the fact that our starting point 
must be meaning rather than words. A semantic analysis must, 
therefore, begin with the related meanings of different words rather 
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than with the different meanings of the same word. This means that 
linguistically it is important that we must analyze meanings and the 
words signifying them rather than words and the meanings they have. 
Though we generally, in everyday language, speak of “the meaning(s) 
of a word” or of “а word having a meaning,” we have already shown in 
the beginning of this study that meaning is not a “possession,” that is, 
something which a word has, but that meaning is a set of relations for 
which a verbal symbol is a sign, a point strongly advocated by Nida 
(1973a:14). Therefore, when someone says “this word means this or 
that" or "this word has the meaning. . . ," what must be understood is 
that “this word is a token or symbol for this or that meaning." If 
meaning (and not the word) is our starting point, the fact that words 
between languages only partially overlap becomes a natural phenome- 
non, since each language talks about a particular meaning in its own 
way. Yet, all languages can talk about the same meaning, and for that 
matter about al] meanings. 

The whole argument of this study has been the contention that there 
is no one-to-one relationship between words and meanings; not 
between languages, and not even within the same language. It has 
been stated that one must start with meanings rather than words. 
Therefore it must now be explained what meaning is, what "kinds" of 
meaning there are, how thev are to be presented, etc. It will be seen 
from chapter 9 onwards that semantics embraces far more than merely 
the so-called meaning of a word. 


Chapter 8 


What Is Meaning? 


Definitions of ‘meaning’ in dictionaries describe the usage of the 
term ‘meaning’ in the particular language dealt with by the dictionary. 
Such definitions are therefore inadequate to define meaning as a 
linguistic phenomenon in semantic studies. The well-known book by 
Ogden and Richards (1923) is still one of the bravest attempts to define 
‘meaning’. Yet, ‘meaning’ in philosophy, psychology, anthropology, 
linguistics, and so on, cannot be defined in simple terms. It is a notion 
that has too many facets. Ullmann (1951: 6) said: “it is a commonplace 
since The Meaning of Meaning, and especially its formidable Chapter 
УШ: ‘The Meaning of Philosophers,’ that logicians, psychologists and 
others have so overworked that term that it has become scientifically 
unusable." It is noteworthy that Pei in his Glossary of Linguistic 
Terminology has omitted the term "meaning." Fodor (1977) stated in 
her second chapter "What is Meaning?" that "this question has been 
repeatedly asked, and variously answered, throughout the history of 
philosophy and related disciplines. Along with problems about free 
will, the nature of time, and so on, it has seemed one of the ultimate 
metaphysical puzzles." 

Since meaning has too many facets to be adequately defined, it 
seems reasonable at this stage not to add any more unworkable 
definitions, but rather to show how different features of meaning 
illustrate basic principles, and from all these principles to try to 
understand how meaning operates in linguistic semantics. And as far 
as linguistic semantics is concerned Nida's statement, quoted in the 
previous chapter, that meaning is a set of relations for which a verbal 
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symbol is a sign," seems to be a workable principle if "verbal symbol" 
is extended to include not only single words, but also discourses. 

Meaning, therefore, has to do with a multiplicity of relations by 
which people communicate. These relations can function on different 
levels, and so we have to acknowledge a variety of meanings with 
reference to a particular stretch of communication. Wittig (1977: 75) 
stressed that "different readings... by different readers yield 
different meanings," and T. R. Hofmann (1976) claimed at least 
eighteen different types of meaning. Though one may not accept all 
the distinctions he made, they nevertheless point to the many-sided 
nature of meaning. 

What makes meaning even more difficult is that one cannot even 
know exactly from a text what the meaning (or intent) of the author 
was. Nida (1979:103) showed that: 


Emphasis upon the author's intent is generally stated in terms of what 
the author must have been thinking when he wrote such-and-such a 
word or phrase. If the author is still living, a translator may be able to 
consult him and try to determine just what he had in mind. But many 
authors are honest enough to admit that they themselves are not always 
sure, especially when they review articles written some years before. In 
fact, most highly creative persons are subject to many influences, some 
of which they are usually unaware; hence it is frequently quite 
impossible for an author to reconstruct what he had in mind or what 
may have influenced his thinking. It is therefore even more hazardous 
for the literary critic than for the translator to be dogmatic about what 
an author must have meant, and why he used certain expressions. 


One can only analyze the text at hand and try to establish what the 
text says—and then hope that the text is a fair representation of the 
author's intent. 

A. Reichling (1966) illustrated the complexity of the matter by 
claiming that if anyone heard the sentence ‘I took the train’ he may 
know the meaning of each word as well as the meaning of the sentence 
as a whole without understanding what the encoder intended to 
communicate. He could, for example, say that the meaning is ‘I 
travelled by train', but this could be an erroneous interpretation of the 
sentence. The encoder could have used the sentence ‘I took the train’ 
to inform another how, when he was in doubt about which of two or 
more gifts to buy his son, he decided to buy the toy train. Thus, the 
meaning of the sentence on the word level may have different 
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interpretations according to the reference of ‘train’, and so two 
different events can be meant by the sentence. To ask "what is the 
meaning of ‘I took the train'?" is a different question from asking what 
is understood by the utterance in a particular situation. Meaning and 
understanding, or meaning and comprehension, have therefore to be 
distinguished from each other. Or, if we prefer to use the term meaning 
to designate that of the words, the sentence as such, and the sentence 
with reference to a particular context, we have to acknowledge 
different types of meaning. Similarly one can read the creation story in 
Genesis, or Shakespeare's Hamlet and understand all the words, and 
phrases, and sentences, yet without catching the intention. This type of 
meaning is a meaning that is not necessarily the sum of the meanings of 
the words, and so on. 

Idioms are noteworthy in this respect. An expression such as ‘to 
burn one's fingers' does not mean according to the meanings of the 
individual words. This idiom which means 'to get into trouble from 
meddling’ has nothing to do with the event of ‘burning’ or objects such 
as ‘fingers’. Idioms may best be regarded as lexical units. Their 
meaning has nothing to do with the meanings of the individual words 
constituting the idiom. Similarly Luke 9:60 @фєс тойс уєкройс 
Өафа тойс ёаџтфу véKpous should be understood as ‘you 
understand me wrongly; this is not what is at stake’. Mark 2:19 uiol 
тоб уциффуос definitely does not mean ‘the children of the bride 
chamber’, yet this is the meaning of the separate words. The 
expression as a whole means ‘the wedding guests’. Must it be 
understood that Pilate really mixed the blood of the people with their 
offerings in Luke 13:1 reading Фу то аїна ПіЛатос ёшЕву peta тфу 
дисібм autwv? How could he have done it? Rather, it means that 
Pilate killed them while they were busy offering sacrifices, Further- 
more, what does Paul want to say in 1 Cor 3:2 үала Unde éndtica? 
From the context it is clear that he did not give the Corinthians milk to 
drink. The words, on their own, cannot make us understand that Paul 
had elementary teaching in mind. What is the meaning of rrÀpooare 
TO HETPOV тфу патёроу бифу in Matt 23:32? If we render it as ‘уои 
completed what your fathers started’, or ‘you continue to do what they 
did', we have not translated the words. The meaning of the sentence is 
quite different from the meaning of the separate words. 

A further aspect illustrating this problem aríses from an example 
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such as ‘my bicycle broke and I do not know when I can repair it’. To 
say that if means ‘bicycle’ would be incorrect. Thus, if ‘it’ is looked up 
in a dictionary the meaning ‘bicycle’ will never be found. Yet one easily 
understands ‘bicycle’ when ‘it’ is used in this sentence. Just as a 
distinction is drawn between meaning and understanding, so must a 
distinction be drawn between meaning and reference. The word ‘it’ 
does not mean bicycle; it refers to bicycle. The hearer understands that 
Че intends ‘bicycle’. The intention, and for this matter the intended 
meaning, is not understood from the meaning of the word, but from its 
reference. Yet, the lexical meaning of ‘it’, namely, ‘object substitute’ 
should not be discarded. Referring to one’s bicycle as ‘it’ serves to 
avoid repetitiousness. One could have phrased the sentence as ‘my 
bicycle broke and I do not know when I can repair the thing’. The term 
‘thing’ likewise refers to bicycle, but does not mean it. The meaning of 
‘thing’, namely, ‘generic object’ serves to add a note of disgust to the 
understanding of the intention. ‘Thing’ adds emotive meaning, not 
because ‘thing’ is in itself emotive, but because its co-occurrence in this 
sentence conveys disgust. Meaning as a set of relations involves a 
multiplicity of features at a variety of levels. 

The distinction between meaning and reference is a basic principle 
of semantics. In the Book of Revelation бракашу means a ‘dragon’, yet 
refers to the devil. In 1 John 2:1 паракАптос means ‘helper’, yet 
refers to Christ. In other contexts in the NT it refers to the Holy Spirit. 
Nida (1975a:15) put it as follows: 

One of the reasons for confusion as to the nature of meaning is the 
tendency to confuse meaning (Bedeutung) and reference (Bezeich- 
nung). The meaning of a word consists of the set of distinctive features 
which makes possible certain types of reference, while reference itself is 


the process of designating some entity, event, etc. by a particular 
symbol. 


Nida continued to show how two different utterances which do not 
mean the same can refer to the same item. An example would be 
‘morning star’ and ‘evening star’, both referring to the planet Venus. 
In the same way ‘my uncle’, ‘an insurance salesman’, and ‘a resident of 
Oklahoma City’ all may refer to the same person, though each 
utterance is entirely different in meaning. However, although it is 
necessary to clearly distinguish between meaning and reference, one 
should not separate these altogether, since there always exists a 
relation between them. Meaning makes reference possible, and the 
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frame of reference assists us in determining meaning. The term 
‘animal’, for example, can refer to pets, game, livestock, birds, fish, 
dogs, elephants, etc.—and therefore can be called a generic term for a 
large group of living organisms. In this case it is possible to refer to 
many objects by the use of a single term ‘animal’ since all these 
creatures share a common feature expressed by ‘animal’. 

In Acts 27:17 the term Borj8eia occurs, which is sometimes 
translated as ‘rope’ or ‘cable’. It can certainly be translated this way in 
Acts 27:17 and in similar contexts, but it must be remembered that 
‘rope’ or ‘cable’ is not the meaning ої poea. The term means ‘help’, 
and in Acts 27:17 it refers to the kind of help(s) with which a ship was 
reinforced in those times, probably ropes or cables. Thus in Matt 5:23 
бором means ‘gift’, but refers to a ‘sacrifice’; in Luke 12:36 GvOpwnol 
means ‘people’, but refers to ‘servants’; in John 8:32 GAr}Yeıa means 
‘truth’, but refers to ‘Christ’; in Acts 6:1 біакоміа means ‘service’, but 
refers to the ‘distribution of funds’. The term oto means 'to release 
someone from dangerous circumstances and to restore to safety'. In 
Matt 8:25 the reference is to physical circumstances when during a 
storm the disciples woke Jesus with the words "Lord, save us, we are 
sinking." It may also refer to the metaphysical and religious concept of 
being released from the power and guilt of sin in redemption. This is 
the case in Matt 1:21 where it is said of Jesus that he will save his people 
from sin. The question now arises why the same meaning is found in 
Matt 1:21 and Matt 8:25 with two different fields of reference rather 
than two different meanings. Would it not have been simpler to say 
that odo means, (1) ‘to save from physical danger’, and (2) ‘to save 
from the power of sin'? On the face of it, this seems an attractive 
explanation, yet it must be carefully noted that собо itself merely 
means in both cases 'to release someone from dangerous circum- 
stances and to restore to safety’, a meaning which can easily be 
rendered in both cases by 'to save' in English. The 'physical dangers' 
and ‘the power of sin’ arise from the contexts. In other words, if ОСО 
is taken on its own, then the kind of dangers and the nature of the 
circumstances are not apparent. This is an important principle of 
semantics, namely, that the meaning for which a word serves is only 
that which the word itself, on its own, contributes to the context. That 
is to say: what a word says of itself is the meaning for which the word is 
used in a specific context. 

What the above argument amounts to is the important insight that 
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meaning operates on different levels: on the levels of the word, the 
sentence, and the whole context. This is the reason why a distinction is 
often drawn between meaning and translation. In Gal 4:16 dAndeuw 
means ‘to speak the truth’, and belongs semantically to the field of 
meaning generally called communication. The TEV translates 
accordingly “have I now become your enemy by telling you the truth?" 
The NEB, however, translates it as “have I now made myself your 
enemy by being honest with you.” In English ‘to be honest’ belongs to 
the semantic field of moral behavior, and this is not what dAndeuw 
means. However, 'to be honest' and 'to speak the truth' both amount 
to the same thing in this particular contexi—the former can be said to 
be the implication of the latter in Gal 4:16. The TEV translated the 
meaning of аЛпӨє0о; the NEB conveyed the inferential meaning, the 
implication of the context. Both versions are good with regard to the 
task of translation, but with regard to exegesis it is clear that one has to 
start, not with the translation equivalent, but with the meaning based 
on what is implied by the context. 

Meaning and implication are often confused with each other. J. 
Kodell held (1974) that the expression 6 Aóyoq пббаумєм ‘the word 
grew’ means ‘the numbers of the church increased’. This is the 
implication of 6 Aóyoq nUEavev, but the meaning is only that ‘the 
message spread’. That is why the author added kai EnAnduveto ё 
арівнос тім Wa@ntwv in Acts 6:7. From this the idea can be derived 
that the numbers increased. It is therefore wrong to speak of an 
‘ecclesiastical tendency ої Aéyoc’. 

The features involved in such notions as meaning and understand- 
ing, meaning and reference, meaning and implication, discussed 
above, show quite clearly the difference between a word's meaning 
and its usage in a context. Yet another area illustrating the difference 
between meaning and usage should be noted, namely the co-occur- 
rence of words. Often features associated with words which are used in 
conjunction with other words are transferred from one to the other. In 
John 13:4 тівпиі is used with іцатіа. The phrase means ‘to take off 
clothes', but such a combination can easily lead to the assumption that 
since TíOr]Li is used in John 13:4 of the taking off of clothes, v(Gryu 
itself means 'to take off, undress'. This can then lead one to explain 
тли in Matt 22:44 £c àv Өф тойс £x0poUq oou üntokáto TOV 
побфу cou "until I put your enemies under your feet" as actually 
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meaning ‘until I have clothed out your enemies’, which may then be 
figuratively understood as ‘until I have totally destroyed your 
enemies’. It is true that in Matt 22:44 the total idiom Ti6nyt ürtokáto 
тфу поді means ‘to conquer’, but it is not as strong in meaning as 
‘totally destroy’. In both John 13:4 and Matt 22:44 тіӨпш merely 
signifies the event of causing something to be in a place, i.e., ‘to place’. 
When used with igaxia the phrase indicates the taking off of clothes. 
This usage cannot be transformed into a meaning of тіӨпш which can 
then be applied to other usages. 

Another example can be found in BAG under прокєшаї. Three 
meanings are given: (1) 'be exposed to public view, be exhibited', Jude 
7 прокєїмта deiyna “they are exhibited as an example": (2) ‘lie 
before, be present, be set before’, Heb 12:2 амті тйс KPOKELIMÉVNG 
айт@ харас "instead of the joy that was set before him," i.e., ‘was 
within his grasp’; (3) ‘of a goal or destination’ 1 Clem 63:1 6 
npoke(uevoG wiv скопӧс̧ "the goal that is set before us.” 
Semantically npökeina: is an abstract signifying a locative case 
relation 'be at hand'. Therefore only entry (2) in BAG applies to the 
meaning of npókeip at, while the explanation ‘was within his grasp’ isa 
legitimate implication. In Jude 7, entry (1), the meaning is merely 
‘they are (at hand as) an example’, but the usage of прокєшаї іп 
Aeschylus Septem 965 of corpses lying in state induced BAG to 
assume, on the basis of this usage, that 'exhibit' is a meaning of 
npóxkeipat. The corpses lying in state were naturally exposed to public 
view, but this is an implication based on the nature of the occasion. The 
term npóxeinat in Septem 965 merely signifies that the corpses are 
here. The same argument applies to entry (3), since ОКОПОС carries the 
idea of goal or destination, прокєіцємос means ‘is at hand’. If entry 
(3) is not recognized as a usage, a person can easily take it to be a 
meaning, and then apply it to Heb 12:2 as was done in BAG. It quotes 
Heb 12:2 under entry (2), but also under entry (3) as a possibility, in 
which case it offered the translation “the joy that was in prospect for 
him." This shows that they did not regard entry (3) as a mere usage, but 
as a true meaning. One may do the same in Heb 12:1 for TPEXwnEV 
TOV прокєїнємом Hiv ay@va “let us run the race that lies before 
us." It may be understood as the race which has a destination in 
prospect, or the race that is to be run, now and here. The possibility 
chosen by the exegete will surely result in a quite diverse 
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understanding of Heb 12:1. In the one case the race will be seen as a 
particular kind of race, namely, the race which will bring us to the 
desired destination, that is the Christian race. The other explanation 
will want us to be engaged in the race at hand, here and now, the race of 
daily life. That is, to live our daily life, to be engaged in the affairs of 
daily life. 

Meaning, and not usage, is imperative to exegesis. If usage were to 
be our guide, which usage is to be followed? A word can be used in a 
multiplicity of ways. In John 18:10 EAkw is used with uáxaipa ‘to draw 
a sword’, in John 21:6 it occurs with Siktuov ‘to pull (or haul) a net’, 
and in James 2:6 with «pıtfjpıa ‘to drag before the court’. If usage 
were to be a guide to the meaning of a word in exegesis, which of the 
above are to be selected as representing the ‘meaning’? The one that 
suits our purpose best, or a totality transfer incorporating ali usages? 
In either case one would fail to determine the meaning, since meaning 
and usage are not the same. 

Besides the fact that meaning operates on the levels of the word, the 
sentence, and the context—and that these levels require a distinction 
between understanding, reference, implication, and usage—several 
kinds (or types) of meaning can further be distinguished. These types 
of meaning are: cognitive, figurative, emotive, grammatical, encyclo- 
pedic, logical, and linguistic. Some of these have been touched upon in 
previous chapters of this study and will only be briefly commented on 
here to complete the picture. 

Cognitive meanings are those generally thought of as the objects or 
events signified, that is, the referents in the practical world. Therefore 
cognitive meanings are often called referential meanings. The 
cognitive meaning of ‘bicycle’ signifies the referent, namely that 
particular kind of vehicle. Thus, people often speak of the literal 
meaning of a word. The term referential should not be confused with 
reference, discussed above. In a sentence such as ‘my bicycle has 
broken and I must fix the thing today’, the term ‘thing’ refers to 
‘bicycle’, but does not mean it, while the referential meaning of 
‘bicycle’ is the particular vehicle concerned. To avoid confusion 
"cognitive" is perhaps a better term than “referential,” though the 
latter is widely used. 

Occasionally people find the idea of a referent problematic. For 
example, what is the referent involved in ‘unicorn’? Has anybody ever 
seen a unicorn? One may also include other items in this list, namely, 
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fairies, elves, angels, even God. Referent is not a particular visible 
thing, but a reality which has a particular structure and as such may 
also be said to be part of "our world." And what is more: the meanings 
of verbal symbols (say, words) are not really the referents, the entities, 
in the practical world. They are concepts of distinctive features relating 
to the entities. Thus, ‘bicycle’ is not the referent as such, but a term 
signifying a set of distinctive features associated with an object. In the 
case of ‘bicycle’, the object happens to be some particular thing in the 
practical world; in the case of ‘fairy’ the object likewise is some 
particular thing in the practical world. It happens that no one has ever 
seen a fairy, or a unicorn, and so on—yet, these are as real as any other 
thing in the world. We can even draw pictures of them. Cognitive 
meaning is, therefore, essentially conceptual. 

When Christ, in Luke 13:32, referred to Herod by saying einate ТІ) 
AAwrıekı Tautn "tell that fox," he did not mean to indicate that Herod 
is a particular kind of wild quadruped. This would be the cognitive 
meaning of ёлоппЕ. Only one feature, in fact, a supplementary 
feature associated with the real animal, was held to be common with 
Herod. This one supplementary feature now becomes the diagnostic 
feature constituting essentially a new meaning—the metaphorical, or 
figurative, extension of the cognitive meaning. A figurative meaning 
builds upon a cognitive meaning, yet constitutes a separate meaning 
usually belonging to a quite different semantic domain than that of the 
cognitive meaning. If we were to call somebody 'a fox', the meaning no 
longer belongs to the domain of (wild) animals, but to that of (bad) 
people. To go back to the fox as an animal will not be of much help 
because it depends on which characteristic of the fox was abstracted. In 
English the focus is on the cunning characteristics of the fox, yet with 
the ancients it referred to something broader. The fox was a symbol of 
a base and wicked person—a rascal. At times his cunningness may be 
emphasized, but in other instances some different feature of a rascal 
was in mind. The catena on Luke 13:32 (Cremer 1967: 110) explained 
Jesus’ description of Herod as a fox as yàp TO бфоу del rravoüpyov 
Kai Suotponov “for the animal is always unscrupulous (or, ready for 
all crimes) and wayward.” Therefore the English ‘rogue, rascal’ will be 
closer to the Greek than our figurative meaning, namely, cunning. The 
German translation of Luke by Zink gives it as "dem Fuchs, dem 
Verderber.” 

Before moving on to emotive meaning, a distinction must be made 
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between a figurative meaning and a figurative usage. Both are 
figurative, but the first is conventionalized, while the latter is more 
unique, personal, and a feature of imaginative style. For example, in 
Jude 12 bad people are referred to as “waterless clouds.” This is clearly 
a figurative expression. Clouds without water are useless though they 
appear to be promising. This imaginative way that the writer describes 
people is part of his personal style. It is not a stereotyped, general, 
established expression of Koiné Greek. If, however, such an 
expression is taken over into popular use, then it would become a 
figurative meaning and may even change somewhat in significance. In 
fact, figurative meanings generally develop from figurative usages. 
Other examples of figurative usage are Matt 23:4 "they make up heavy 
packs and pile them on men's shoulders," Luke 1:79 “то guide our feet 
into the way of peace," John 6:54 ‘the who eats my flesh and drinks my 
blood," Rom 10:15 “how wonderful are the feet of those who bring 
good news." In the case of figurative usage, it is generally easy to 
understand the meaning of the expression. But once an expression 
becomes stereotyped, the figurative meaning often becomes more 
difficult to understand. An example is Rev 22:15 where people are 
called комєє “dogs.” This is a figurative designation in Greek for ‘bad 
people'. Yet this meaning cannot be derived as such from the animal, 
dog, since, as was said earlier, there are cultures 1n which it is a 
compliment to describe someone as a dog. In such a culture the 
faithfulness of a dog is extended into a figurative meaning, while in 
Rev 22:15 a feature of wickedness that is associated with the dog is the 
basis of the figurative meaning. This shows that a figurative meaning is 
a meaning in its own right to be known beforehand in the same way as 
any cognitive meaning. 

Emotive meaning is concerned with the emotional value attached to 
words. While cognitive and figurative meanings are more or less 
"fixed" within a language community, emotive meanings apply to 
"feelings" associated with words or phrases, and these may be highly 
individual, or they may apply to particular circumstances only. Thus, 
in a specific context a word may be strongly colored emotionally, yet 
not so in another context. This may be illustrated by a situation of strife 
between A (the favorite) and B, in which A threatens to give B away to 
a grandparent, and so B replies: "O, granny! You may go and tell 
granny if you like." Here 'granny' is said with scorn. The word has a 
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strong emotive value for B. Note, however, that the term ‘granny’ 
itself has no such emotional value outside this context. Compare this 
with the term ‘profit’ for the leaders of labor unions or the directors of 
companies. In Matt 27:29 ВасіХє0с̧ in the mocking by the soldiers 
(хаїрє, Васілєй тфу 'louóaíov) has strong emotive value, yet the 
term as such does not carry any emotive overtones. Though emotive 
meanings are generally restricted to individuals and situations, some 
words or phrases may acquire an emotive overtone for a considerable 
period of time and be used as such by a majority of people. For 
example, the word ‘apartheid’ which has become an international term 
with a highly derogatory emotional value. Such words have moved on 
towards the status of taboo words, similar to four-letter words that 
have a constant emotional value. The emotive features are now part of 
the conventional meaning of that word or phrase. Examples in the 
Greek NT are yevvrijnata Exıöv@v (Matt 3:7), ціом үєёуупс̧ (Matt 
23:15), ein eis апфлєшм (Acts 8:20), амадєцна Eotw (Gal 1:9), and 
so on. 

A word also has grammatical meaning. In Luke 2:7 ойк Av айтоїс 
тӧпос̧, the dative indicates that the situation affected the айтої. 
Though топос is the grammatical subject of the sentence, it is 
semantically the range of the event in which the айтої is involved. This 
type of grammatical construction highlights the lack of a топос. Nida 
(1964:61) cites the following example to illustrate two possible 
meanings depending on the grammatical grouping of the words. The 
sentence ‘the fat major's wife’ may be read as ‘the fat major has a wife’, 
or 'the major has a fat wife' depending on the way in which the 
constituents are related to one another, and whether ‘fat’ is taken asa 
qualification of ‘major’, or of ‘wife’. Nida and Taber (1969: chap. 3) 
cite several examples in which the same genitive construction is used 
for different meanings depending on the kernel sentences underlying 
these constructions in the sentences of which they are a part. In Eph 
1:3 886Апна Beoü “the will of God" means ‘God wills’ while Eph 1:13 
Aóyoq TAS dAnBeias “the word of truth” means ‘the word is true’, 
and Mark 12:26 év t BiBAw Mwügewg "in the book of Moses" means 
‘in the book that Moses wrote’. In Acts 12:2 ‘Hpwdne dAveikev 
"lá«oBov paxaipn, the grammatical functions involved show that 
Herod is the one performing the act, James the one experiencing it, 
and the sword is the instrument used. 
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These examples indicate that grammatical meaning is essentially 
threefold: the relationship between agents, instruments, locations, 
affected, etc., and the event or state; the grouping of constituents 
within a sentence; the qualifications added to entities. Kasher (1972: 
317-18) is, therefore, correct when insisting that any semantic theory 
must necessarily be presented against the background of a syntactic 
theory, since in any verbal context the syntactic theory is prior to the 
semantic theory simply because without any syntactic structure we can 
hardly have an utterance to interpret semantically. 

Another type of meaning is encyclopedic meaning, which refers to 
anything that can be said about something. The word ‘bicycle’ signifies 
a vehicle designed for one person, having two wheels in tandem, and 
propelled physically by the rider himself. These features may be added 
to in order to define the meaning more precisely, yet we will soon reach 
a stage when additional information does not really contribute to 
detining the meaning of the term bicycle, but rather describes features 
of the object bicycle. Such features are not diagnostic to determine the 
meaning, that is, to distinguish the word ‘bicycle’ from other words in 
the language—and therefore these features (being highly supplemen- 
tary) are, in fact, encyclopedic. For example, information concerning 
the colors of bicycles; the size of wheels, tires, gears; the types of seats, 
handlebars, frames, etc; and data concerning the history of bicycles. In 
Matt 10:16 doves are referred to as gentle." This feature is part of the 
encyclopedic meaning of ‘dove’ in the ancient world. Encyclopedic 
meaning may even differ among the general public and specialists. For 
example, in English a woman of indiscriminate morals may be 
figuratively called a ‘vixen’. This is based on a popular encyclopedic 
meaning of ‘fox’, yet zoologists know that foxes are monogamous 
animals. In the same way ‘doves’ are often referred to as symbols of 
peace, yet ornithologists tell us that doves can be quite belligerent. 

Finally we may distinguish logical and linguistic meaning. This 
distinction has been discussed in chapter 2, therefore only one example 
illustrating the point may suffice at this stage. Nida (1975a: 17) showed 
that a sentence such as ‘a bachelor is an unmarried man’ is logically 
true to its meaning since ‘bachelor’ and ‘unmarried man’ both relate to 
‘human, adult, male, not married’. Therefore the logical meaning of 
‘bachelor’ and ‘unmarried man’ is the same in this context. However, it 
would be wrong to conclude that ‘bachelor’ and ‘unmarried man’ are 
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linguistically identical in meaning since they may involve significant 
differences in connotation. Logical meaning is primarily concerned 
with the truth value of utterances, while linguistic meaning deals with 
all the features involved in communication. 

In the previous paragraphs the problem of meaning was considered 
with reference to certain types of meaning. But meaning may also be 
considered with reference to certain relations of meaning. These 
relations constitute two different approaches to the problem of 
meaning. The first approach involves considering the various meanings 
of the same lexical unit. That is, how the meaning of a particular word 
or phrase may be interpreted in relation to its syntactic and contextual 
environment. The other approach to meaning involves considering the 
related meanings of different lexical units. That is, how a particular 
meaning may be presented by different lexical items each focusing ona 
certain set of features of that particular meaning. These two 
approaches are concerned with the two different types of relations 
involved in the problem of meaning. The first deals primarily with the 
meaning of, say, EUAOV in contexts such as el ёу TO бурф ЕОЛФ “if 
they do these things to a green tree, what will happen in the case of a dry 
one?" Luke 23:31; пау oke0oq ёк ЕрЛоџ TipuwTÁTOU "all kinds of 
objects made of valuable wood" Rev 18:12; булос иєта Laxaipav 
Kai EGAwv “а crowd with swords and clubs" Mark 14:43; тойс побас 
noqpaAícaro aütóv eig то EUAOv “fastened their feet in stocks" Acts 
16:24; "тообу бу бнєїс SiexeipioaoBe кренасамтес ёпі Ерлоо 
“Jesus, whom you had killed by nailing him to a cross" Acts 5:30. 
Thus, EUAov occurs in the NT to signify a ‘tree’ (‘a large woody plant’), 
‘wood’ (‘part of a plant as a substance’), ‘club’ (‘a weapon used in 
fighting’), ‘stock’ (‘an instrument to detain a person’), ‘cross’ (‘an 
instrument of execution’). Though one may think that there exists a 
significant semantic relationship between these meanings (for 
instance, that they are all woody by nature), this is essentially of 
secondary importance. ‘Tree’ and ‘wood’ belong to the semantic field 
of plants, while ‘club’, ‘stocks’, and ‘cross’ belong to the semantic field 
of artifacts. This isa much more significant feature distinguishing these 
terms from one another semantically than merely noting that all share 
the feature of woodiness. Therefore ‘tree’ and ‘wood’ are closer in 
semantic space to each other than to ‘club’, ‘stocks’, and ‘cross’. 
Further: ‘stocks’ and ‘cross’ are again somewhat closer to each other in 
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semantic space than to ‘club’, since both relate to instruments used for 
dealing with criminals—'stocks' as an instrument of binding, ‘cross’ as 
a means of execution. Yet these five meanings have much more in 
common with other lexical items signifying the same meaning 
respectively than with one another. When EUAov means ‘tree’ it shares 
the same semantic field with 5€vdpov (‘any kind of large woody plant, 
especially a tree") and ŬAN when GAn means a ‘forest’ (i.e., ‘a dense 
growth of trees covering a relatively large area’) or specific trees such 
as сикй ‘fig tree’, &Aaía ‘olive tree’, and the like. These terms all 
belong to the semantic field of trees: 5Ev6pov being the most generic 
term, UAn adding the feature of “collective”, сикії, &Aaía, etc. being 
specific. This means that between ббуброу, ŬAN, EUAOv, сикі, 
£Aaía there are many more shared features of meaning than, for 
example, between &UAov ‘tree’, and EUAov ‘club’. Likewise EUAov 
‘wood’ has more in common with GAn when UAn means ‘a pile of 
wood’, or with ppuyavov ‘dry wood’, especially ‘firewood’, or with 
карфос ‘a small piece of wood, a splinter’, than even with EUAov 
‘tree’, In the same way §UAov ‘club’ shares the same semantic space 
with бпАоу ‘weapon’, or рорфаїа ‘sword’. When EUAOv means 
‘stocks’, it shares with Zeuxtnpia ‘bands’, Oxoiviov ‘a rope’, бёснос 
‘a bond’, and so forth. The meaning ‘cross’, though a figurative 
extension of ‘wood’ or perhaps ‘tree’, is nevertheless a separate 
meaning belonging to the same semantic field as стайрос ‘cross’, and 
even фраубАМом ‘whip’, in John 2:15, signifying an instrument of 
punishment. Therefore, the related meanings of different lexical units 
are much closer in semantic space than the different meanings of the 
same lexical unit. 

Related meanings reflect four basic types which have been proposed 
by Nida (1975a: chap. 3, 1975c: chap. 1), namely: included, 
overlapping, complementary, and contiguous relations. 

Included relations involve a hierarchical structure. In English the 
words ‘dog’ and ‘poodle’ both indicate dogs. ‘Dog’ is the general term 
while ‘poodle’ is more specific, signifying a particular kind of dog. We 
may say that the term ‘dog’ contains ‘poodle’, and in the field of 
meaning the terms appear to be hierarchically ordered. Considering 
the semantic field of animals in the NT, a four-fold division is found: 
generic, medial, specific, extraspecific. Examples are: Gov ‘animal’ 
(generic), Eprietov ‘reptile’ (medial), бфіс ‘snake’ (specific), Bxi5va 
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‘viper’ (extraspecific). This provides the basic hierarchical structure 
applicable to all kinds of animals. In Mark 1:13 Onpiov is a generic 
term: Kai Av petà тфу Өпрішу “and he lived there among the 
animals." Though the reference is probably to wild animals, 0rjpíov as 
such applies to wild and domesticated animals, any animal—in fact, 
any living creature not including man. In this usage Onpiév overlaps 
with Giov in 2 Pet 2:12 ойто! 66, wo GAoya ёфа "they are like brute 
animals." The term C@ov differs from 8npióv in focusing on the fact 
that these are living creatures which can move around in contrast with 
plants, while 0rjpióv specifies that man is excluded. Another meaning 
(applying hierarchically to the medical group) of 0npióv is found in 
James 3:7 паса yàp púa 8npíov . . . 6apácerat “тап can tame 
any animal." Here the meaning applies to quadrupeds, since in the 
context of James 3:7 Onpıöv is distinguished from birds, reptiles, and 
fishes. The term SaydZetai shows that the reference is to wild 
quadrupeds. Thus, we have two meanings for Onpióv in the NT: 
animal, quadruped. In Heb 12:20 кау Onpiov Biyn той Spous "if an 
animal touches the mountain," the meaning is probably generic 
though the reference would seem to be to domesticated animals that 
might wander onto the holv mountain. In Acts 28:4, 5 the generic 
meaning applies in a similar way, yet the reference is to a snake. It is of 
the utmost importance to see clearly the structure of the semantic field 
in which a word appears in order to distinguish between its meaning 
and reference. This can only be done if a fairly large number of 
contexts in which a word is found is studied with close attention paid to 
these semantic principles. 

In the NT ктПйуос refers to several kinds of animals. In Acts 23:24 
Ktrjvm парастпойі, the reference is to riding animals, in Rev 18:13 
ктїуп kai проВата indicates cattle, while in Luke 10:34 тб їбіом 
KTĤVOG is a pack animal, probably a donkey ог mule. The context 
every time contributes in localizing the particular animal concerned. 
However, a problem occurs in 1 Cor 15:39 GAAn pèv (oápt) 
áàvOpoürtov, àAAn dé сарі ктймшу. From the context we may argue 
that Kırivwv is simply a highly generic expression for all kinds of 
animals. Yet if the hierarchical structure for terms signifying animals in 
the NT is known, it will be discovered that ктўђмос̧, together with 
Өр&ина, is a medial term for tame animals signifying large 
domesticated animals, while Opéppa signifies all types of four-footed 
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domesticated animals, whether large or small. Paul’s reference is 
generic while in the contexts cited above the reference is more specific. 

The second type of relation between meanings may be described as 
overlapping. This involves what are usually called synonyms. In 
everyday language the term synonym is used to mean ‘words with the 
same meaning’. However, this is an incorrect linguistic understanding 
of this semantic concept. Synonyms аге not words that have the same 
meaning, but words that sometimes, or probably quite often, can be 
used tor the same meaning. This implies that there are instances where 
"synonyms" are not interchangeable. Since we can hardly, if ever, 
quote synonymous terms that can be interchanged in each and every 
context, Nida (1975b: 123) was therefore justified in stating that “it is 
doubtful if there is ever an instance of complete synonymity." The 
meanings for which so-called synonymous terms are used do not 
entirely overlap, for there is always an aspect of meaning that 
distinguishes them from one another. For example, a ‘big house’ anda 
‘large house’ may be regarded as synonymous in many contexts, yet 
‘large’ may focus on the content of physical dimensions, while ‘big’ 
may suggest somewhat more the idea of volume or capacity. A ‘huge 
house’ is indeed a big. or large, house, though ‘huge’ suggests a more 
intense concept. A ‘huge house’ and a ‘gigantic house’ may still signify 
a shade of difference in that ‘gigantic’ is even more intense than ‘huge’. 
Sometimes the difference is geographical, as between the Afrikaans 
terms wingerdrank and wingerdloot meaning ‘vine shoot’. Or, the 
difference may be on the level of language, for example ‘dried prunes’ 
and ‘dessicated prunes’. The latter is more formal, technical—and, in 
some contexts, pedantic. In other cases one term is used in certain 
combinations more often than others, like ‘much’ and ‘many’ in ‘much 
milk’ and ‘many apples’. This difference in usage is explained by the 
fact that ‘much’ is used with quantities that cannot be easily counted, 
while ‘many’ is used with countable items. Yet, semantically, both are 
concerned with large quantities. Often the difference is a stylistic one: 
in one situation it will sound better to say ‘they presented him with a 
book’ rather than ‘they gave him a book’. 

To appreciate the finer differences between synonyms, a very 
intimate knowledge of the language is demanded; and even then, as in 
the case of native speakers, there is, at times, no mutual agreement. 
Some would insist that in a particular context only one of two 
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synonyms тау be used, while others would regard both as acceptable 
for that context. Therefore it is often difficult to pinpoint the 
differences between synonyms in modern languages, and even more so 
in ancient languages. For example, there is a problem in making a 
distinction between Вӧоко and поциаіуо in John 21:15, 16—even if 
they are translated ‘feed my lambs’ and ‘tend my sheep’. Some scholars 
believe that in both cases these two words only indicate the activity of 
‘taking care of animals’. The TEV translates these words ‘take care of’ 
in both cases. Other scholars assume that Вӧско and moipaivw reflect 
the same difference as in English between 'feed' and 'tend'. The first is 
limited to ‘eat’, or rather ‘let them eat’, while ‘tend’ refers to a more 
embracing action. 

A rather difficult case would be the following one, which is found in 
the NT and concerns the interpersonal activity of welcoming a person 
by receiving him with friendship and affection: бёхона! (Matt 10:40), 
àvaóéxopat (Acts 28:7), ànoó£xopat (2 Cor 6:17), опоббхонаї 
(Luke 10:38), Emö£xona: (3 John 10), eioóéxopnai (2 Cor 6:17), 
прообехона (Luke 15:2), and mapadéxopai (Acts 15:4). There 
may be subtle differences between these terms, and the ancient 
speakers presumably would have sensed them, but it is not possible to 
distinguish between them with our present knowledge. 

In other instances, as for example kataßpaßeüw in Col 2:18 and 
GuKOMavTéw in Luke 19:8, a difference may be noted. Both are 
concerned with the meaning 'to take advantage of someone by illegal 
or quasi-illegal means’, though оокофачтёо may focus somewhat 
more on the misleading that accompanies the event. This distinction is 
based on the fact that in classical Greek сикофаутёш is often 
associated with blackmail. Probably this association continued in later 
times to be part of the connotative meaning of сикофаутёо, but it is 
difficult to determine precisely whether this feature is stronger in 
OUKOMavTéw than in kataßpaßeüuw. 

When it happens that two words become more and more 
interchangeable, and so move towards becoming complete synonyms, 
experience has shown that one of the words will usually disappear from 
use, Or acquire a new meaning. In Afrikaans this is presently the case 
with kar and motor when signifying a motor vehicle. Earlier kar 
designated a carriage drawn by animals, while motor applied to an 
automobile. Later both were used for an automobile, and eventually 
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kar became the generally used term while motor acquired an emotive 
overtone as a snobbish term when used of an automobile. At the 
present time, however, motor is generally used for a source of power, 
in particular an electric one. 

Another kind of relation can be described as complementary. This is 
of importance in cases of opposites (often called “polar opposites,” or 
“antonyms”) such as ‘low/high’, ‘hot/cold’, ‘bad/good’, and the like. 
The two words in each group share certain features of meaning, but 
differ radically in one aspect, namely, that one is the negation of the 
other—and so each may be explained by the other. Complementary 
relations also include sets such as ‘buy/sell’, ‘lend/borrow’, and so on. 
These are not strictly polar opposites. Nida (1975a: 32-34) called these 
"conversives" or “reciprocals,” since they focus on the roles played by 
the participants while the activity in itself involves many of the same 
features. A third type of complementary relation involves sequences 
where one is the reverse of the other, such as ‘bind/loose’, 
‘estrange/reconcile’, 'tie/unite'. These terms are "reversives."' 

There is also a fourth type of relation which is certainly the most 
important one, since it involves almost any word in its relation to other 
words. Nida referred to this type of relationship as "contiguous." That 
is to say, words do not exist in isolation, but are always related to other 
words. Words such as ‘water’, ‘rain’, ‘moisture’, ‘ice’, ‘snow’, and ‘hail’ 
are related through each being a specific item that can be subsumed 
under the label ‘natural substances’, with ‘water’ as the generic term. 
Words like ‘chair’, ‘table’, ‘bed’, and ‘wardrobe’, are related, since 
they are items of furniture. ‘Bench’ and ‘stool’ are also items of 
furniture, yet they link more closely with ‘chair’ (as items of furniture 
on which people sit) than with the others. Terms like біабпкип 
(‘covenant, pact’), ӧікабо, Sikaiwoig, Sucatoguvn (‘to be put right 
with, be in a right relation with’), GoUv@etos (‘to not keep a promise’), 
and the idiom Se&1d¢ бібомці (‘to give right hands, i.e., to make a 
covenant’) are all related to each other as interpersonal events of 
association constituting a set of meanings, that is, a semantic field, 
which may be defined as ‘to establish or confirm a relationship’. Words 
such as паЛа!, ErrraAaı and the phrases ёп’ al@voc and AP’ THEP@V 
Gpxaiwv, all meaning ‘long ago’, constitute a semantic field, or 
domain, along with items such as the idiom yeved dpxaia (‘ancient 
generations’, i.e., ‘very long ago’, as in Acts 15:21), npeoButepos (‘a 
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person of ancient times’, as in Heb 11:2) and the polar opposite 
kaivórepov ('latest', as in Acts 17:21). These terms are related 
through each being an item of time signifying a time prior to the event 
of the discourse. In like manner all the words used in a language can be 
related with one another. These relations obviously become more and 
more tenuous the further a word is from where one starts. Thus 'father' 
relates closely with ‘mother’, ‘daughter’, ‘son’, ‘cousin’, and so on, as 
terms indicating familial relationships, but ‘father’ is also related in a 
wider sense to ‘man’, since both belong to the domain of human beings 
in contrast to animals or plants. Words, therefore, relate to some other 
words in a close relationship which is in fact part of a wider relationship 
in which many other words are included. The terms ‘humans’, ‘plants’, 
‘animals’ can be subdivided into ‘men’, ‘women’, ‘children’ (which 
may be further subdivided into smaller sets including items such as 
‘baby’, ‘stepchild’, ‘orphan’, etc.); ‘trees’, ‘bushes’, and ‘fruit’, (again 
with a number of subdivisions); and ‘quadrupeds’, ‘fishes’, and ‘birds’ 
(along with subdivisions). But ‘humans’, ‘plants’, and ‘animals’ may be 
themselves subdivisions of a larger domain, namely, ‘living creatures’. 
And ‘living creatures’ can combine with ‘artifacts’ (‘chair’, ‘table’, 
‘knife’, ‘bowl’, etc.) and ‘constructions’ (‘house’, ‘temple’, etc.) and 
many more, to constitute a large overall domain of ‘objects’ in contrast 
to ‘events’. Distinctions such as these always turn upon common 
characteristics in opposition to distinctive characteristics. Finally, an 
extensive survey of all the items in a language will lead to the 
uncovering of three basic semantic categories: objects, events, and 
abstracts. These represent the most comprehensive categories in 
which meanings can be distributed. Therefore, they are called 
semantic categories in contrast to grammatical categories, which 
comprise the so-called parts of speech: nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs, articles, and so on. 

Some English and NT Greek examples can be used to illustrate the 
notion of semantic categories. In a sentence such as ‘he eats many 
apples’, ‘he’ is an object, ‘eats’ is an event, ‘many’ an abstract, and 
‘apples’ is again an object. Objects are entities such as ‘apples’, 
‘mountains’, ‘iron’, ‘moon’, ‘swamp’, ‘water’, ‘cup’, ‘sword’, ‘ship’, 
‘tree’, ‘lion’, ‘flower’, ‘angel’, and so on. Events include all kinds of 
activities such as ‘rain’, ‘sleep’, ‘smell’, ‘longing’, ‘memory’, ‘dia- 


, 


logue’, ‘command’, ‘visit’, ‘jump’, ‘hit’, ‘sacrifice’, ‘sin’, ‘forgiveness’, 
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‘sorrow’, and ‘love’. Abstracts describe qualities or capacities of 
objects and/or events, plus describing relations between objects and/or 
events. Relations are a specific group of abstracts often considered for 
practical purposes as a fourth group. This is a useful distinction since 
relations constitute a large group among the abstracts and have a 
peculiarity of their own, but they are actually only a particular subset 
of the category of abstracts. Abstracts are terms such as ‘red’, ‘ugly’, 
‘fast’, ‘rich’, ‘weak’, ‘old’, ‘many’, ‘three’, and ‘yesterday’. Relations 
are abstracts that indicate position, such as ‘above’, ‘around’, ‘behind’, 
and ‘in’; or deixis, such as ‘this’ or ‘that’; or they describe the logical 
relations, such as ‘so that’, ‘but’, and ‘although’. 

The following Greek terms represent sometime abstracts that 
indicate duration of time: dinvekhs (‘always’), alwıog (‘eternal’), dei 
(‘always’), 51a памтбс (‘continuous’). By considering these terms in 
such a grouping, their similarities and differences become clearer. 
Among these terms alwvioc is used in the NT as an absolute term for 
uninterrupted duration. The other three may be used as synonyms for 
each other. In this case the focus is also on the duration of time, yet 
they allow for an interruption in the passage of time. Their individual 
differences can be described as existing only on the stylistic level, while 
Sinvexrc occurs in NT usage only as part of the phrase eig тб 
біпуєкте (Heb 7:3). The phrase as such is merely a more elaborate 
expression without any distinction of meaning when compared to 
Sinvekis. 

Among the event words are Харс, EÜXAPIOTEW, єОХаріотіа, 
evAoyéew, ёЕОроЛоүёораи, and Gv@opoAoyéouat. These words 
constitute a semantic field when used for the meaning of ‘to express 
thanks’. As such they operate within the field of communication. It is 
noteworthy that several words within a single field can be used to 
render the same meaning. If languages had only one word for each 
meaning, semantic analysis would have been made much easier, but 
this would have made language a very tedious and dull instrument. 
Indeed, it is through there being so many different ways to 
communicate a meaning that levels of style, subtleties of expression, 
wordplay, and the like, make language such a plastic instrument. 


Chapter 9 


Semantics Is More Than the 
Meaning of Words 


1. C. Nyíri (1971) maintained that “а word has no meaning 
independently from the way in which it is connected to other words." 
This statement underlines the fact that semantics crosses word 
boundaries, as C. Rabin (1958) demonstrated by showing that ‘Jack 
and Jill’ is not a threefold reference to ‘Jack’ + ‘sees’ + ‘Jill’, but a unit 
in which the three elements are in a relationship to each other. As a 
consequence of this the following transformations are justified: ‘Jill 
is seen by Jack’, ‘Jill is visible to Jack', ‘Jack’s view of Jill’. In each case 
Jack is the experiencer, while Jill is the affected. The occasion relat- 
ing the experiencer to the affected is the sensory event of seeing. 
These relationships actually constitute our understanding of these 
sentences. 

Meaning is not merely a product of the additions of the supposed 
individual meanings of the separate words constituting a sentence. We 
may use exactly the same words as in 'this woman is a judge' and 'this 
judge is a woman' without necessarily conveying the same meaning. 
On the other hand, in transformations such as 'I hit the dog/the dog is 
being hit by me', the event is the same in both cases though we have 
used different words. The fact that one sentence is active and the other 
passive does not change the relations between the elements. The only 
thing changed is the focus. In the active construction the focus is on the 
agent, while in the passive construction it is on the experiencer. In the 
NT a passive construction is often used to avoid directly mentioning 
the name of God because of the speaker's reverence for the word. So in 
cases when the context clearly points to God as the subject the passive 
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is used. Examples of this are the passives found at the beginning of the 
Beatitudes from the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew 5: айтої 
napakAn8ericovrai “they will be comforted” = ‘God will comfort 
them’, абтої xoprac8njcovrai “they will be satisfied" = ‘God will 
satisfy them’, uioi 9£00 KArürjcovtai “they will be called children of 
God" = ‘God will call them his children’. 

Meaning is very much a matter that depends on the relations among 
words (or their combinations), and their grammatical structure. It is 
also dependent on the situation of the utterance. Semantics is 
therefore concerned with more than simply the meanings of words. 
When semantics is discussed, all the things that contribute to meaning 
must be explored and not just the semantics of words. All language 
units that have meaning are of concern to semantics—words, phrases, 
sentences, paragraphs, and so forth, even the total document or 
narrative. From a practical point of view it seems rather impossible to 
start immediately with the largest units, although this is the actual 
starting point in language performance. A speaker or writer naturally 
has something to say, that is, a theme which is worked out by using 
paragraphs, sentences, words, and so Оп. In analyzing what a speaker 
or document actually intended to convey it is merely practical to begin 
with the smaller units because they are more manageable, but we must 
work up to the structure as a whole. 

In a sentence such as ‘he walks’ there are only two elements related 
to each other with no other possible combinations in linking ‘he’ to 
‘walks’, that is, he walks. When the sentence is extended, the words 
are related in such a way that some are closer to others in that any 
addition to a sentence such as ‘he walks’ will necesarily involve linking 
this addition to either ‘he’ or ‘walks’. In the sentence ‘he walks away’, 
the element ‘away’ is a restriction defining ‘walks’. There is a closer 
relation between ‘walks’ and ‘away’ than between ‘he’ and ‘away’. This 
may be represented as: he walks away. 

C e 


The question that immediately arises is why such differences in 
relations between the words of the sentence exist. Could there not be a 
close relation between ‘he’ and ‘walks’ with ‘away’ taken as just an 
additional unit, that is, he walks away. 


Psychologically this second description seems more acceptable, yet 
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one of the basic rules of linguistics is that psychological judgments 
must never be preferred over linguistic ones. This is simply because 
such judgments are highly subjective, and may differ from person to 
person. The grouping of elements is therefore not to be based on 
subjective intuition, but upon linguistic criteria. This linguistic basis is 
nothing more than the fact that the most fundamental division of a 
sentence that can be determined from an analysis of a great number of 
sentences is that into a nominal and a verbal part. Therefore, 
utterances such as ‘up there’, or ‘in the basket’ (often occurring in 
conversation) are by no means typical. A typical sentence consists of 
combinations such as ‘he walks’, or ‘Nancy sleeps’. This combination 
(often referred to as subject and predicate) is the major characteristic 
of sentences found in languages all over the world. The sentence ‘he 
walks’ may, therefore, be analyzed as ‘he’ = nominal element, and 
‘walks’ = verbal element. Schematically this can be shown as: 


5 
n 5 = sentence 
N=nominal part of sen- 
tence 
V — verbal part of sentence 
N V 
he walks 


If the sentence 'John walks away' is divided, the word 'away' belongs 
to the verbal part because it extends the verbal element. It is not 
defining ‘John’. In this way larger units can be analyzed as: 


the children play in the garden 


The group ‘play in the garden’ may be further analyzed as having ‘the’ 
+ ‘garden’ as a smaller unit which links with ‘in’ to constitute the 
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phrase ‘in the garden’. This may be presented as: 


the children play in the garden 


or it may be presented as: 


the children play in the garden 


in the garden 


/ 
the garden 


This principle is the same as that used by Chomsky in his famous book 
Syntactic Structures (1957), and since then in all transformational 
grammars. The groupings of elements which belong together may also 
be referred to as immediate constituents. Thus, ‘the garden’ is an 
immediate constituent which combines with 'in' to form a larger 
immediate constituent. In this way we may continue until the sentence 
is built up into a whole unit. 

In many languages a substitute for the nominal element (1, you, we, 
she', etc.) may be combined with the verbal element to constitute a 
single conventional form (i.e., one word). Thus ‘we walk’ is normally 
one word in Greek, BadiZonev, and yet this one-word sentence 
overtly displays the nominal (in the personal ending pev) and the 
verbal (in the stem Baðıč) elements. Yet if we wish to analyze a term 
such as Badidet, the ending (-€t) is ambiguous since it does not state 
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whether the nominal element is ‘he’ or ‘she’. A form such as BadiGet, if 
analyzed according to our model, must be presented as: 


5 


P 


N V 
обтос̧/айтп BadiZet 


In most cases the nominal element will be completed by the context. 
An example would be John 13:20 6 &нё AauBdvwv Aaußaveı тӧу 
п&ншанта ue. This sentence has seven words, yet the meaning of the 
sentence is not a linear addition of the elements but is based on the 
structural relationship between the elements. If we merely join the 
meaning of each word together the following will result: ‘the me 
receiving, receives the sending me’. R. Brown (1958) has shown how if 
the sentence ‘he invites people to a feast’ is translated as the sum of the 
total number of words into Nootka, a language of Vancouver Island, 
something like ‘boiled eaters go for (he) does’ will result. The French 
sentence comment allez-vous? gives ‘how are you going?’ but again the 
meaning is not a question about how a person is going on a journey. 
The expression is used to enquire after someone’s well-being. De 
Mauro (1964: 40) quoted an example between English and Japanese. 
The sentence ‘the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak’ was given to a 
translation machine to be rendered into Japanese word by word. Once 
this was done, the sentence was again given to the machine to be 
translated back into English. The result was: ‘there is some good 
whisky but the roast beef is mediocre’. The machine was only 
programmed to translate words without considering their relations to 
each other. This resulted in a choice of meanings assigned to each word 
which did not account for the syntactic construction involved. It 
treated the sentence as if the words were isolated units. 

The Greek sentence from John 13:20, quoted earlier, can be divided 
into three major groups: 


6 eye Aaugávov AauBavet тбу пёнфшаута НЕ. 


To determine the immediate units of this sentence, the words that have 
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the closest relationship to each other are first grouped together. Since 
© ёрё АанВаушу may be replaced by a single word like обтос ог 
оббеїс, without altering the overall syntactic structure, whereas © ёрё 
Aaußävwv Аан3ау&! cannot be so replaced, it can be said that ó ёрё 
Aaußävwv is an extended group, an immediate constituent. The same 
is true for Tov нёцфаута ue. Therefore the whole sentence may be 
replaced by substitution with оббеєїс Aaußävei тобтом. The nuclear 
structure of the sentence being agent-action-affected is in no way 
altered. The sentence ovdeig AauBdvet тобтом is a simpler 
constructional unit of the same type as б ёрё AauBávov AauBdavet 
tov пЕйфамта ре. The simpler sentence with its three words can be 
analyzed as: обдеїс Aaußäveı тобтом 


This can also be represented as: 


5 


у 


М V 
оббеїс AauBavet тобтом 


харВаме тобтом 


In the longer sentence 6 ёрё ЛарВауоу is an extended structural 
counterpart of оббєїс, and so тбу пёшраута ує of тобтом. Thus, 
the immediate constituents of the longer sentence can be arranged as: 


© ёрё AauBávov ^apBávei Tov néuwavrá нє. 
Ln ___,—_ 


The phrase 6 ёрё Aaußävwv is а participial construction that is in 
itself a nominalization presenting the subject of the total sentence. As 
a nominalization it is based on the sentence (обтос̧) Aaußäveı бив ‘he 
accepts me’. The change from ‘he who accepts me’ to ‘he accepts me’, 
or the reverse, is called a transformation. In this sense the term 
transformation will be used in this study. Transformation, therefore, 
refers to different structures related to the same meaning. The phrase 
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Ò був AauBdvwv can now be structurally schematized as: 


о EHE Aaußävwv structurally related to 


ı 
N V 
обтос (representing ХарВамеї бий 
the 6) 


Of these two structures (обтос) уайВамеі ёрё is the closest in form 
to the simple sentence pattern consisting of a subject and predicate. 
The phrase 6 uè Aaußavwv involves nominalization of this simple 
pattern and is thus a more sophisticated construction of which (обтос̧) 
AauBavei ué is the simplest form. On the basis of this point of view 
we may say that © ёрё Aauávov is based on (ойтос) Aaußäveı ве. 
Therefore, if 6 £u£ AauBGvwv is found in a text, we may say that this 
surface structure 1s based on a deep structure, namely, (обтос) 
ХхацВамеї бує. Deep structure refers to the basic syntactic pattern in 
which a meaning is expressed, while surface structure refers to the 
particular form in which a meaning is expressed in a text. It stands to 
reason that when a sentence such as ‘he accepts me’ occurs in this form 
in a text, the surface structure is in the same form as the underlying 
deep structure. 

The above explanation also applies to тӧу п&шфаута нє and 
therefore the whole sentence may be analyzed as: 


Ò ёџё AauBávovy Aaußäveı том пёруамта ик. 


г 
- 


Rulon Wells (1947) argued that a sentence such as 'the King of 
England opened Parliament’ is structurally identical to ‘John worked’ 
because ‘the King of England’ is structurally an extension of ‘John’ and 
‘opened Parliament’ an extension of ‘worked’. Consequently the basic 
division is found between ‘England’ and ‘opened’, and not between 
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‘opened’ and ‘Parliament’. It is clear that the meaning of the sentence 
is not determined merely by the individual words, but by the grouping 
of words. ‘The King of England’ can also be divided because ‘of 
England’ can be viewed as an extension of ‘the King’. ‘King’ is 
therefore a shortened form of ‘King of England’. Put another way, ‘of 
England’ is merely an extension of ‘King’. The division of ‘the King of 
England’ is therefore not the ‘King’ + ‘of England’, but ‘the’ + ‘King 
of England’. This structural relationship is comparable to the 
participial constructions in the Greek sentence quoted above. In both 
these constructions the nominalization implies an agent that can be 
said to be the nominal element of a sentence having éué Aaußäveiand 
вперфе pe as verbal elements. The participial constructions represent 
embedded sentences which may be illustrated by the following 
diagram: 


S1 
N V 
$, ханЗау&‹ 5, 
М V N V 
обтос ёџё Aap Paver outoc вперфе ue 


By describing the relationships between the words of an expression 
we may often discern ambiguous constructions. One of the famous 
examples in modern linguistics is the sentence ‘they are flying planes’ 
which can be analyzed in two totally different ways: 


(a) they are flying planes (b) they are flying planes 


= ‘they are planes = ‘they are causing 
that are flying’ planes to fly’ 
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Another example is Rom 1:17 6 бё dikatog ёк nictews (Поєтаї 
which can be analyzed in two ways: 


(а) 6 бё Sikatoc ÈK TIOTEWG споєтаї 


= "ре who through faith is righteous shall live" 
(RSV) 

= "he who is put right with God through faith shall 
live” (GNB) 


(b) 6 6ё Sikaioc ёк niotewe certat 
і і 


L 


= “the just shall live by faith" (KJV) 
— "the upright man finds life through faith" (JB) 


These ambiguous constructions clearly show that a particular 
surface structure such as © бё бікаос̧ ёк niotewe бпоєтаї, for 
example, can be related to quite different deep structures. One of the 
important achievements of modern linguistics is its demonstration of 
the need to distinguish between these two levels in language. To 
appreciate the value of this distinction for the study of semantics, a 
more detailed discussion is necessary. 

In Eph 1:7 ёу Фф Exouev тйм àánoAóUtpoow ба тоб аїнатос 
autoU, we have a syntactic structure in which a preposition Ev 
combines with the relative pronoun Q as the instrument of the verb 
Exouev having trv AMOAUTPWOLV as its object. This is followed by 
another prepositional phrase 5:4 toO aíparoc, also an instrument 
linked to Exoyev, while айтой is a genitive of possession qualifying 
аїратос̧. What has now been described is the surface structure of the 
sentence, and from these grammatical relations Eph 1:7 is taken to 
mean "Бу whom we have redemption through his blood." However, if 
the sentence is analyzed according to its deep structure relationships 
we understand the sentence as ‘God sets us free because Christ died for 
us'. How do we arrive at this point? The surface structure shows the 
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grammatical relations which are important to the meaning of the 
sentence, yet only a part of the meaning meets the eye, so to speak. A 
deep structure analysis will show even more clearly that semantics 
involves relationships rather than merely words and their meanings. 
That is to say, the real meaning of an utterance lies hidden in its deep 
structure to a large extent. 

Initially this approach has led to the assumption that the deep 
structure is the only level of meaning, and this led to the surface 
structure being ignored because it was considered only an external 
manifestation of the deep structure. Consequently the thought was 
entertained that the surface structure contributed nothing to the 
meaning of an utterance but was only a mere bearer of the real 
expression lying hidden in the deep structure. To understand a 
sentence it was therefore necessary only to examine the deep 
structure. In recent times it has been realized that although the 
semantic information is derived from the deep structure, it must not be 
interpreted apart from the surface structure. This conviction rests 
upon the fact that when something is said, every language presents a 
number of ways in which to say it. The choice of surface structures is in 
itself a semantic one. The chosen surface structure is essentially the 
one that renders the deep structure in the best way. The manner in 
which something is said, is indeed part of the semantic analysis. This 
has already been illustrated above in our discussion of active and 
passive constructions. Each passage has to be thoroughly investigated 
so as to determine whether the chosen surface structure is purposeful 
or not. If there is no obvious focus to be distinguished then this could 
mean that the author did not want certain nuances to be attached to his 
words. When nuances are attached, as is often the case, they are 
certainly important to the semantic analysis. In other words, meaning 
is determined by (a) the grouping of words and their semantic relations 
to each other, and (b) the choice of structure when there is more than 
one possible form available in the language. 

The expression ‘died for us’ given as the deep structure for 514 тоб 
аїнатос айтой (Eph 1:7), can have other surface structures, such as 
unép ором GnéBave, vv (обу йрім ánéóoke, опёр йуу 
ёстаороӨт, and so on. The reason why Paul chose 314 тоб аїнатос 
was to express the death of Christ as a sacrifice. The meaning lies 
primarily in the notion of Christ's death contained in the deep 
structure, since аїна is here used in its figurative sense. However, the 
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surface structure by which this was expressed contains associations 
that his death is a fulfillment of the OT sacrificial atonement. On the 
other hand this should not be stressed since the essential meaning of 
аїна in Eph 1:7 is not ‘blood’, but ‘death’. 1 John 1:7 tò alpa 'Inooü 
Kka8apiZei пас and паспс анартїас does not mean that the blood 
as a liquid reconciles our sins. It refers to the death of Christ—the 
whole deed of atonement of which the blood is a symbol. This specific 
surface structure was probably chosen because others, such as 
ané@Bave, do not render as well the total intention of the author. In 
such cases it must be discovered whether the surface structure really 
does point to the focus because it could easily be a stereotype that does 
not have its original nuance. The manner in which the surface structure 
appears is determined by the entire paragraph in which it occurs rather 
than the individual words. The purpose of the arrangement of 
sentences and paragraphs is to bring out the meaning of the whole text, 
and to attain this purpose the surface structure does play a role. This 
role will be discussed in the next chapter. At present the concern is 
with the way in which the deep structure is relevant to the 
understanding of words and phrases. 

With regard to the surface structure it is not merely the structure that 
is important, but the choice of a specific structure. This means that if 
the author wishes to say something (deep structure) he will choose a 
specific form (surface structure) in which to say it. There is no need to 
see an opposition between the surface and deep structures. They are 
part of one process. If the deep structure is investigated then the 
meaning is uncovered, and the outer form of the language, the surface 
structure, will help us to better understand this meaning. In Eph 1:7 
the choice of words forms part of this process. The beginning words Èv 
Ф indicate that Christ is in focus. If it is translated “God sets us free 
because Christ died for us" then Christ would have to be accentuated. 

Leaving behind the matter of focus for a while, the role of the deep 
structure in semantic analysis will now be considered in detail to 
illustrate further that semantics is concerned with more than merely 
the meaning of words. In Eph 1:13 the words tò єдауубМом тїс 
owtnpiac бифм “the gospel of your salvation" immediately raises the 
question what the meaning of the group тўс owrnpias онФу would 
be. This is the same as asking, what is the deep structure of which this 
word group is the surface form? The word owmpiag is a noun in 
surface structure, but semantically it is concerned with an event, 
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namely ‘save’. This event is closely related to Uu@v since the genitive 
form Uy@v links grammatically to оштпріас. The phrase ‘your 
salvation’ (i.e., ‘your saving’) can be grammatically analyzed in two 
ways, (a) subjective as ‘you save (something or someone)’, or (b) 
objective as ‘(something or someone) saves you’. The connection of 
this group with TO єбаууємом results in making (b) more probable 
than (a) since (a) does not make sense in the context in which Eph 1:13 
appears. The something or someone of (b) can now be identified as тб 
evayyeAlov which means ‘good news’. This will now give us the deep 
structure: 'the good news saves you'. However, 'good news' is itself an 
event. The agent behind the event of saving can therefore not be the 
good news as such. Paul brings the good news, but it is God that saves. 
The expression TO єоауубмоу тїс сатпріас бифу actually means: 
‘the good news that I bring proclaims that God saves you’. This is the 
deep structure behind Eph 1:13. Or perhaps this should be called an 
intermediate stage of the deep structure, since the true deep structure, 
as indicated below, is simply subject-verb (-object). 

An expression such as ‘the good news saves you’ is another way of 
saying ‘the good news of your salvation’. The two expressions have the 
same meaning, or rather, render the same thought. They can be 
described as transformations of each other. The closer a transforma- 
tion is to the basic sentence pattern the easier it is to comprehend the 
meaning. Thus the expression 6 Aóyoc тїс aAnBeiag belongs to a 
more complicated level of construction than does its transformation 6 
Абүос Eotiv алтӨтс. 

The expression TO є0аүүёЛоу тїс сотпріас̧ йнФу can be 
schematized as: 


TO єрауубмом Г" саутпріас Uuav 


= owleı бийс 


TO єйбауубміом сов! оыёс̧ 
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Therefore the surface structure TO eUayyéALov THC owtnpiac Uu@v 
has as its deep structure a pattern which coincides structurally with a 
sentence such as ‘I see him’, in other words, a subject plus predicate 
with object: TO єбауублюм OWE! бнас. 

In the same way John 15:15 can be analyzed: 


паута à ўкоџоа пара той narpóc pou éyvwpica бшу. 


LECT 


The part пдута... pou is the object of бууфріса Univ with 
à... OU as an extension of пймта. We may rewrite the construction 
as: 


ёүуоріса UNIV návra 
а fikouca пара той narpóq pou. 


The basic part of the sentence is памта бууфріса üpiv and can be 
schematized as: 


S 
p I 
үф 


éyvwpioa UNIV паута 


паута is extended in 5; —————>_ $, 


PM 


yO йкоцса à пара тоб патрос uou 
= памта 
= ò патђр памта но! einev 


In other words, the deep structure of John 15:15 contains two kernel 
sentences: ‘my father told me everything’/‘I told you it’. Although the 
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distinction between surface and deep structure belongs to modern 
linguistics, it is not so "new" as it may appear. Chomsky (1965:199) 
admitted this by referring to von Humboldt's ‘outer form’ and ‘inner 
form’ of language. In recent philosophy terms such as ‘depth grammar’ 
and ‘surface grammar’ are familiar as, for example, in Wittgenstein 
(1953:168) where the terms ‘Tiefengrammatik' and 'Oberflüchen- 
grammatik' are found. Postal (1964) used similar terminology, as can 
also be seen in the title of his article “Underlying and Superficial 
Linguistic structures." Chomsky (1965: 199, 1966) even reasoned that 
the basic idea of these two levels of language can be traced as far back 
as the Grammaire générale et raisonnée of Port-Royal, since it 
distinguished between "what man thinks" and "what man says." 
Dinneen (1967: 382) illustrated this with the following example: ‘The 
invisible God created the visible world'. This 15 the form in which this 
stretch of communication is uttered, but it is understood because in it 
we think of, (1) 'God created the world', (2) 'God is invisible', (3) 'the 
world is visible'. The surface structure is then nothing else but a 
transformation of the deep structure. 

The two levels of language are not only restricted to sentence and 
word groups. Individual words also have a surface and deep structure. 
This was partially touched on in our discussion of evVayyeAia and 
owtnpia above. Grammatically they are nouns and can appear in 
surface structure as the subject, object, complement, etc. Yet in their 
deep structure they belong to the semantic domain of events. The 
semantic word classes have been discussed in chapter 8 and need not be 
repeated here. In the sentence quoted above the term ‘invisible’ in the 
phrase 'the invisible God' is in its deep structure an event to which the 
features of negation plus potentiality are added: ‘that which cannot be 
seen’. Though it describes a quality of God in surface structure, it is in 
an adjectival form qualifying God, and vet in deep structure it conveys 
the meaning: ‘no one can see God’. 

To illustrate these categories the following examples are cited to 
demonstrate the deep structure relationships and to make explicit all 
the implicit information contained in them through a reconstruction of 
the basic underlying kernel sentences: 


(a) TO Ваттона TO ‘lwdvvou “the baptism of John" (Matt 
| | | | 21:25). 
А Е А О 
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The articles (ТО) are abstracts, being deictic elements making 
Ваттісџа specific. The term Ваптісра indicates an event, and 
therefore points to the action of baptizing; ‘lwdavvou is an object 
that can either be the agent of or the one affected by the action 
*to baptize'. The surface structure, formulated as 'the baptism 
of John', can therefore be said to have two deep structures: 
‘John baptizes (people)’, or '(someone) baptizes John’. From 
the context of Matt 21:25 it is clear that John is the implied 
agent, and so the text can be restated as 'Iwävvng Bartrideı 
‘John baptizes'. Constructions such as Ваттпона '"Ioávvou in 
which two nouns appear in the surface structure where one is in 
the genitive case (while these nouns belong to the object and 
event class respectively as far as their deep structure is 
concerned), can be better understood if the semantic parts of 
speech are reduced to transformations which make their kernel 
structure explicit. For example: 


8єАпна 6700 “the will of God" (Eph 1:1) = ‘God wills’, rj 
EvroAn тоб Beoü “the command of God" (Mark 7:8) = ‘God 
commands’, то nveüpa Ths énayyediac tò áyiov “the Holy 
Spirit of promise” (Eph 1:13) = ‘the Holy Spirit which God 
promised’ = ‘God promised the Holy Spirit’. All these 
examples contain an object with an event. In the case of the first 
two ‘God’ is the agent of the event, while in Eph 1:13 ‘Holy 
Spirit’ is the affected. When an object word is found with an 
event word, as above, it must be determined from the context 
whether the object is the agent of the event, or is affected by the 
event, or is the experiencer of the event as in Ваптісна 
'lpávvou above. 


(b) Ваптона нєтамоіас "baptism of repentance” (Mark 1:4). 


| | 
Е Е 


In this example we likewise have nouns in a genitive 
construction as in (a) above, but now both are event words in 
deep structure. The agent, affected, or experiencer of the 
events must be determined only from the context. In the case of 
В@аттпона the context of Mark 1:4 shows that people experience 
baptism, that is, have themselves baptized. In the case of 
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petavola the context points to people being the agents, that is, 
people repent. A very important decision involved in a 
construction like Ваптісра petavoiac is which of the two 
events occurs first; or do they occur simultaneously? Often in 
such constructions the term in the genitive occurred first. In 
other words, Ваптісра pEtavoiac means ‘people repent and 
have themselves baptized’. This is also the case іп UnaKor) 
niotewe “obedience of faith" (Rom 1:5) = ‘people believe and 
(then) obey’. In Acts 20:24 тб єбауубмом Tic ҳарітос̧ “the 
good news of grace” two subjects are involved: Paul is the one 
who brings good news, while God shows kindness. The 
relationship between these two events is different from that 
expressed in Ваттона yeTavoiag and Unakon niotews. In 
the case of то EVAYYEALOV Thc xápirog the kindness that God 
shows is the content of the good news. Therefore it means ‘I 
bring you good news that God shows kindness’. In 2 Cor 1:12 т© 
нарторюм тўс OUVELÖNDEWG “the testimony of conscience" 
applies to one subject, and yet the relationship between the 
events is quite different from the above. Here the two events are 
perhaps coterminous: we know and this knowledge assures 
us—unless we insist that the assurance is based on the 
knowledge, and therefore the event in the genitive comes first. 


то grepégoua Thc TIOTEWG бифм “the steadfastness of 
| | | | | уоиг {айһ” (Со12:5). 
А А А Е о 


In this example an abstract (отєрбшиа) occurs with ап event 
word (niotewg) in a genitive construction. The abstract 
qualifies the event, that is, your faith is steadfast, you believe 
with a steadfast faith. In other words, you believe with a belief 
not qualified by change or doubt. Similarly £l Énaivov 56Enc 
tfj s харітос айтоб “to the praise of the glory of his grace" 
involves 66&n¢ as an abstract with tfj  Xápttoq as accompany- 
ing genitive, meaning ‘his grace is glorious’, that is, ‘wonderful’. 
And since Харітос is an event word having God as agent, we 
may render the phrase as ‘God shows us his wonderful 
kindness’. The term Enatvov is an event word having people as 
agents along with cic, an abstract indicating a relation of 


(d) 


(е 
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purpose. The whole phrase therefore means essentially ‘so that 
we may praise the wonderful kindness God bestows on us’. 


TO пмєбна tfj s àAn8&íagq “the Spirit of truth" (John 14:17). 


| d. d | 
A O A A 


In this example we have an object word combined with an 
abstract in the genitive case indicating that алтӨєіас̧ is a quality 
of nveûpa, that is, ‘the Spirit is true’. A comparable case would 
be 6 uióc роо б аүаттүтос uou “my beloved son" (2 Pet 1:17). 
In surface structure Gyarintoc is a qualification of Дос, in fact, 
an adjective. Yet, in deep structure Gyanntéc is an event word 
plus the features of person and state of being, that is, 'he who is 
loved’. The feature “state of being" is in itself an abstract 
semantic aspect which allows us to define Gyamntdéc as an 
abstract event (usually designated EA since the event is 
dominant). “State of being" is essentially equivalent to a 
passive construction in surface structure. This may be presented 
as ‘the one who is loved’. The word pou refers to an object (it is, 
in fact, an object substitute), which is linked to áyartntóq in a 
genitive construction which, in this case, is the agent of the 
event of loving, 'the one loved by me', that is, 'the one whomI 
love’. From the context we know that wou refers to God. The 
total phrase, therefore, means ‘this is my son whom I love’. 


ёүФ єїці й амастасіс kai й Gor] “I am the resurrection and 
EMEN | | | [| the life" (John 11:25). 
O AA E A A E 


Here we have again two event words as in (b) above, but now 
linked by an abstract of conjunction joining these events 
together. The term £ipi is an abstract of state signifying what the 
object (&yw) is. This ‘what’ is stated in the two event words. The 
yù refers to Christ, and therefore Christ is the дамастасіс and 
the сой. The event Gvdotaaic is a causative denoting the event 
of causing (people) to rise (from death). Similarly Соң involves 
the claim that Christ is the one who ‘eventuates’ life, that is, who 
causes people to live. The relationship between the two events 
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shows that Сой is the content which results from дуастасіс. 
The whole sentence can therefore be transformed into ‘I am the 
one who revives people and gives them life’. Resurrection thus 
means to receive life! Another example of this type of 
construction is Rom 1:5 éAdBouev xápiv kal ártooroAnv “I 
received grace and apostleship.”’ The event word Харім (which 
means 'privilege' in this context) has God as the agent, that is, 
‘God gives a privilege’. In the case of апостолу the event 
involves working or acting as an apostle (that is, a special 
messenger). The one who does it is Paul, the experiencer of 
ёлаВореу. The apostleship is the content resulting from the 
privilege. Rom 1:5 can then be presented as ‘God gave me the 
privilege to be his special messenger'. 


The example of аүапттбс in (d) above was analyzed as a complex, 
that is an abstract and an event, or as it was put, an abstract built upon 
an event (EA). The term ártóotoAoq in (e) above is in reality also a 
semantic complex since it refers to a person (O) and at the same time 
an event (E). We may designate ürtóotoAogG as EO, but since the 
event is dominant it can be considered, like дуапттос to be primarily 
an event. In the same way S@pov ‘gift’? may be said to be an 
event-object, i.e., 'that which is given'. However, the event 'to give' is 
primary, while the something (O) given is secondary. Sometimes 
words can be very complex in deep structure, for example, 
апокатаЛЛасой ‘to cause (A) reconciliation (E) between (RY, yet 
the focus is on the event. In the case of дутайом, ‘he (О) who makes (A 
= cause) pure (A)’, the focus is on the moral quality. Usually only the 
focal aspect is designated when classifying terms. 

In order to distinguish between the surface and deep structure of a 
continuous stretch of language, the following example may be used: 


єбхарюті тф Bed pou éni паст TH pveia Онфу (Philem 
| [Ld | || fo |! dg | 13-5). 
Е A O О R A A E О 


MM ——— 
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This may be rewritten as: 


EUXapicTO 


| Г 8єйф uou 


èr паст тў veig üuov 


“I thank my God in all my remembrance of you" contains two event 
words єйХарістб and veig. The second is related to the first by ёпі 
signifying a time relationship. The term uvelg has the same subject as 
EÜXAPIGT@, meaning essentially ‘I thank when I remember’. The 
abstract паот points to the ‘totality’ of the event, this is, ‘I always 
remember’, with Uu@v as the object affected: ‘I always remember 
you’, thats, ‘I think of you at all times’. The time relation involves that 
the meaning is: ‘every time | think of you, I thank my God’. The 
construction following £üXapicTO continues by linking a time abstract 
(паутотє) to £üxapictO amplifying ёпі паст TH uveia бифу. The 
time designation points to a relationship with two events: 


NÄVTOTE METÀ харас тўу ӧёпоу nowupevoc 


| | |] | 


4 always thank when I pray (‘make my prayer’, поіобуємос being an 
abstract of cause), and (I do it) with joy’. That is, ‘I pray, and 1 am 
delighted'—an event of communication and an event of psychological 
experience. The term rtávtore itself is amplified by a phrase ev паст 
denoet pou оёр návrov UU@v in which Ev is a relational localizing, 
so to speak, the mavtote phrase. Therefore £v takes up the time 
designation: 


£v паст dSenoe: uou Опер návrov Ору 


| РО РО d ГО [Po d 
R A Е О R A О 


| ыс Lp 
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‘Every time I pray for all of you’ is therefore a longer phrase 
substituting for пбутотє. This involves that the meaning of the whole 
sentence up to this point may be rendered as: 'every time I think of 
you, I thank my God, and then always, every time as I pray for all of 
you, I pray with joy'. That is to say, the thinking and the praying 
accompanies his expression of thanks. Logically reconstructed this 
would mean: 'every time I think of you, I pray for all of you thanking 
my God with great joy’. 
But the construction following єфохарісто still continues with: 


èni TH Kkoivovig úÚuðv. 


| | | | 
КА E о 


The éni now introduces an event as the content of є0ҳаріотф: ‘I 
thank God for your partnership’, that is, ‘I thank God that you are 
participating, that you are sharing in my work’. The term Koivwvia is 
now linked to three things by three relational abstracts єіс, ano, and 
äxpı, of which the first signifies the goal, while the latter two are time 
restrictions specified by the abstracts тўс Npwtns ђиёрас̧ and той 
viv. The term koivovía is an event word linked to єрауубмому by eig 
to indicate that the good news (itself an event) is the goal of their 
partnership, and that their participating (i.e., their help in spreading 
the good news) started right from the beginning and is continuing into 
the present. This may be schematized as: 


Eri tfj Koivovía Оубум 
| 


| -giç TO EvVAYYEALOV 


Ono тїс протпо йиврас 


@ёхр tod уйу 


We may now join all the parts of the sentence together restructuring 
the semantic content based on the deep structure notions as 
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represented in the surface structure. This may now be rendered as: 
‘every time I think of you, I pray for all of you. And when I pray I 
especially thank my God with joy for the fact that you shared with me 
in spreading the good news from the first day until now’. This 
reconstruction of the meaning of Philem 1:3-5 rendered the 
nominalized events by verbs in order to make the participants more 
explicit, and also to account for the emphasis EÜXapIOT& carries as the 
matrix of the sentence by emphasizing the expression of thanks. 

To appreciate the difference between a surface structure and a deep 
structure presentation of a text the above rendering may be compared 
with the translation of Philem 1:3-5 in the RSV, which is a literal 
translation representing the surface structure. The rendering given 
above is a dynamic translation of the text based on the deep structure 
relationships with an eye to the surface structure style in emphasizing 
particulars: 


I thank my God in all my remem- 
brance of you, always in every 
prayer of mine for you all making 
my prayer with joy, . . . thankful 
for your partnership in the gospel 
from the first day until now. 


Every time I think of you, I pray 
tor all of you. And when I pray I 
especially thank my God with joy 
for the fact that you shared with 
me in spreading the good news 
from the first day until now. 


This passage did not require too many transformations, and so the 
translation which kept to the surface structure (RSV) is fairly 
comprehensible, despite certain obscurities. However, it is clear that 
when the surface structure makes it difficult to understand the 
utterance, only the deep structure can help. The more complex 
the passage, the more the need to analyze it in terms of its deep struc- 
ture. For example, in Eph 1:5-7 the surface structure reads: 
**. , . having predestined us unto the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ to himself, according to the good pleasure of his will, to the 
praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath made us accepted in 
the beloved in whom we have redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace" (КЈУ). А 
translation made according to the deep structure will be as follows: 
*. . . because God had already decided to make us his children through 
Jesus Christ. He did this because he wanted to and it gave him pleasure 
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to doso. Let us praise the wonderful favor he gave us. This favor is that 

he gave us his Son, whom he loved. Yes, it is because Jesus died for us 

that God set us free. With this I mean that God forgives our sins. How 
abundant is the favor he showed us’. 
Here are some of the transformations used in this translation: 

(a) ulo8Ec(ía—' adoption: Е = ‘God makes us his children’. 

(b) e£ü6ok(a—' good pleasure: E = ‘God is glad about it’. 

(c) єббокіатой G8gATjuatoc—' good pleasure of his will’: Е + E = 
‘God wants to do it and therefore he is glad about it’, i.e., ‘it gives 
him pleasure to do so'. 

(d) eic &£naivov—'to the praise’: R + E = ‘it serves as praise’ = 
‘that is why we must praise’ = ‘let us praise’. 

(е) бб а тїс xapttos—‘glory of his grace’: A + E = ‘the favor he 
gives is wonderful’ = ‘the wonderful favor he gives’. 

(f) ànoAU0rpoociG—' redemption: Е = ‘God redeems us’ = ‘God 
sets us free’. 

(g) бій тоб alpatog aüroü—'through his blood: R + Е = 
‘because Christ died for us’. 

(h) Gpeois том napantwpatwv—‘forgiveness of sins’: E + E = 
‘God forgives us our sins/the sins we commit’. 

(i) пАобтос Ths харітос aUtoG—‘riches of his grace’; А + E = 
‘he gives an abundant favor’. 


The longer the units that are analyzed, the more complex the 
relations are between the different elements. The structure of these 
relations demonstrates how semantic information can stretch across 
word and even sentence boundaries. Therefore the analyses given 
above have not yet gone far enough. The moment a sentence boundary 
is crossed, it is absolutely necessary to consider the relations between 
sentences in a paragraph. These relations are important to determine 
the semantic groupings of sentences. In other words, just asa variety of 
relations exists within a sentence, so certain relations exist between 
sentences which provide the condition for the unity of the text 
argument. To determine the meaning of a passage we must consider 
the course of the argument. The entire discourse is an interwoven unit 
where the smallest group of sentences to be analyzed is the paragraph 
after which the relations between the paragraphs demonstrate the total 
argument. Semantics is concerned not only with words or even 
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sentences, but also with the relations that permeate an entire 
argument. The analysis of this is at present called "discourse analysis” 
or “text analysis." The term “text analysis," though more compact 
than “discourse analysis," is usually avoided since it has certain 
associations with the text criticism in Greek studies and so could lead 
to confusion. The theory and practice of discourse analysis will be 
discussed in the next chapter. 


Chapter 10 


Semantics Is More Than 
the Meaning of Sentences 


Anyone who wants to say something is immediately confronted with 
a variety of possibilities that language offers him. This means that the 
same thing can be said in various ways. If a person is annoyed he can 
say, 'I don't appreciate it' or 'don't do that again' or 'stop it'. The 
selection made from the material of language is of cardinal 
importance, since every choice leads to different nuances. Moreover, 
if a large amount of material has to be communicated the arrangement 
assumes greater importance. Indeed, everyone who uses language in 
some way arranges what must be said. The so-called semantic 
performance of a person has been described in the following way by 
Hutchins (1971:204): 


From the precepts, concepts, etc. of the "cognitive experience" he 
wishes to communicate, a speaker selects those characteristics which 
are sufficient to specify his intended reference and which have 
counterparts in the semons of his language. Simultaneously these 
semons are organized as a semon network and those sememes are 
selected which can contain the semons and their specified interrela- 
tionships in an appropriate sememic formula. 


Hutchins applies his idea to the structure of sentences, yet it is 
equally valid for larger sections of language. In written language it is of 
the utmost importance to arrange the material neatly. If the 
arrangement is too transparent then the communication becomes 
rigid, even monotonous. This is the reason why the structure of a 
well-written piece is not transparent. On the other hand, it is 
absolutely necessary that any communication should have structure, 
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otherwise the piece would become incoherent. Abraham and Kiefer 
(1966) presented the following example to illustrate this point with 
reference to the arrangement of sentences: ‘Yesterday Peter saw a film 
he had never seen before. The film was about a famous actress’. In this 
order the two sentences form one discourse. The second sentence 
enlarges upon the term ‘film’ in the first sentence by stating something 
about its content. If the sentences are reversed in order then no unity 
can be found between them—and therefore they would not constitute 
a discourse. 

Different languages and different cultures have their own ways of 
communicating, and so the order in which the elements appear will 
differ. In Matt 2:1 the Greek order reads: "Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem in Judea during the reign of Herod. After his birth men 
who studied the stars from the East arrived in Jerusalem and 
inquired. . . ." The order in which the events are narrated follows the 
pattern of ancient Greek: the place is mentioned first and then the 
time. In a discourse such as this a language like Afrikaans would 
generally favor the reverse sequence: time, place. This would show the 
connection between the two sentences. If the Greek order is 
maintained an Aírikaans-speaking reader may feel that the first 
sentence is almost a preliminary announcement loosely attached to the 
discourse. The Greek order must be restructured to give: ‘during the 
reign of Herod, Jesus was born in Bethlehem in Judea. At that time 
men who. ..." 

The narration of the death of John the Baptist in Mark 6 has an order 
in the Greek text that is heavily loaded with motivations. This means 
that the elements of the narrative are not produced merely in 
chronological order, but in terms of kernel issues which are continually 
motivated. Verse 17 is a typical example: “Herod himself sent for 
John, arrested him, had him chained and put in jail because of 
Herodias his brother Philip's wife whom he married." The motivation 
for putting John in jail is given as background information to highlight 
the issue that Herod put him in jail. The logical order of the events is: 
Herodias was the wife of Philip, Philip was the brother of Herod, 
Herod took his brother's wife, John criticized Herod, Herod had John 
arrested and put in jail. P. C. Stein (1974) discussed how the Greek 
order sounded very unnatural to a group of translation consultants in 
Nigeria. The connection between Herod's marriage to Herodias and 
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the arrest of John the Baptist remained a mystery to them until the 
order of events was adjusted to fit the narrative style of Nigerians. 
Similarly, Deibler (1968) showed how Mark 6:17-20 consisted of 
twenty-four kernel statements whose chronological order was quite 
different from the order of the Greek text. In the Greek we find the 
event which chronologically occurred right at the beginning only 
mentioned when nearly halfway through the text. 

A good illustration of the importance of discourse patterns can be 
found in Grimes and Glock (1970). They analyzed some of the typical 
orders of narrative in Saramacca, a language of the people of Surinam. 
One feature observed was that a repetitious phrase was always added 
between sentences when indicating the connection. For example: 
‘... then he arrived at Mama Dam. With reference to his arrival at 
Mama Dam they loaded the boat until they were finished'. The final 
phrase is also of importance. If the sentence had ended with ‘loaded 
the boat' a Saramaccan would wonder why the loading of the boat was 
never finished. Paduéeva (1974) examined several construction 
patterns and claimed that the repetition of semantic elements is of 
great importance for most languages. He stated that "Пе coherence of 
a text within a paragraph is founded to a significant degree upon the 
repetition in adjacent phrases of the same semantic elements." 

In the NT, Acts 1:1-5 can be used as an example. The Greek 
narrative must be transformed into the receptor language's narrative 
mode if the connection between events is to be comprehended. An 
English narrative would arrange the text as follows: verse 1, 2c, 3b, 3a, 
4a, 2b, 4b, 5. To illustrate the difference the following two columns can 
be compared. The A column shows the Greek order, the B column the 
English. 


A 


In my first book, Theophilus, I 
wrote about ali the things Jesus 
did and taught until the day he 
was taken up to heaven after he 
had given instructions through 
the Holy Spirit to his disciples 
whom he had chosen. After his 
death he showed himself to them 


B 


In my first book, Theophilus, I 
wrote about all the things Jesus 
did and taught until the day he 
was taken up to heaven. 1 wrote 
about his appearance to his disci- 
ples during forty days and his 
discussions with them about the 
Kingdom of God and also the 
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alive with many signs and ap- 
peared to them for forty days and 
talked about the Kingdom of 
God. When he was still with them 
he ordered them not to leave 
Jerusalem but to wait for the 
promise of the Father he told 
them about when he said: John 
baptized you with water, but soon 
you will be baptized by the Holy 
Spirit. 


many signs he showed to prove 
that he was alive. Before he was 
taken up to heaven during one of 
the gatherings with his disciples 
he gave them orders through the 
Holy Spirit and said: Do not leave 
Jerusalem but wait for the gift of 
the Father I told you about when І 
said: John baptized you with 
water but you will soon be bap- 
tized with the Holy Spirit. 


To understand any text it is necessary to know how the text was 
structured. From this analysis the contents can be rearranged, and 
then transformed into the narrative pattern of the receptor language. 
The analysis of any text unavoidably begins with the surface structure 
simply because this is the materia] the author (or speaker) offers to us. 
However, the author did not himself begin with the surface structure. 
The surface structure is rather the result of a process. The restructuring 
of the narrative is only one small part of the process since layers of deep 
structures exist. In this connection it is also helpful to bear in mind the 
actual process of communication. This process has been elaborated 
upon in Nida (1972). 

In the present discussion the relations between deep and surface 
structures in the precess of communication can be described as 
follows: 

deep structure surface structure 
realization of 
the theme 
through the 
use of a 
language and 
its rules 


what we have of 
what was in the 


author's mind 


— written text 


what the author 
has in mind 
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This diagram shows only how the author rendered his thoughts in 
the written text, but not wAat they were. From an analysis of the 
written text the theme must be recovered. A finer analysis than merely 
rearranging the narrative order must be done. The bent arrow of the 
diagram indicates that the recovering is not merely an elaboration of 
the surface structure in order to expose the deep structure. It is also a 
tracing of the path the author took in order to present his theme in a 
textual form. The text, therefore, has form as well as meaning. Since 
we are here concerned with written documents, this means that any 
text by nature has a particular form which may be called its overt or 
surface structure. The surface structure is, in the main, represented by 
the syntactic relationship between its constituents. This overt structure 
is, therefore, the form in which the semantic content which the author 
had in mind is expressed. The author, as it were, “moved” from the 
semantic content to the syntactic form. Our analysis must then, of 
necessity, move from the syntactic form to the semantic content. 

The ultimate purpose of the type of analysis presented in this study is 
primarily semantic, and yet it is based upon so-called colon 
structure, which is generally regarded as essentially syntactic. In this 
analysis the term colon is used in a sense entirely different from what it 
normally means in English, for here colon parallels essentially what 
the ancient Greek grammarians spoke of as a kind of thought unit. 
However, in this analysis the colon is defined, not in terms of its 
semantic unity, but in terms of certain specific grammatical structures 
which in many ways parallel what would be regarded as sentences in 
English. But as will be made clearer in later sections, a colon is defined 
quite specifically in terms of syntactic structure. 

The fact that the ultimate purpose of this analysis is semantic (that is, 
to determine the meaning of a passage or discourse) may create certain 
problems for some persons, unless they bear constantly in mind the 
fact that syntax and semantics cannot be neatly separated, for syntactic 
structures always carry meaning and meaning is not found apart from 
formal structures. But though syntax and semantics cannot be neatly 
isolated one from the other, their distinctive features must be clearly 
distinguished if one is to have a sound basis for determining the 
meaning of any text. 

Discourse analysis based upon the use of colons is nothing more than 
a technique for mapping the form of a text in such a way that the 
syntactic relationships of the constituent parts can be most readily 
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recognized. The syntactic relationships are crucial since they point 
most clearly to the semantic content. Thus by recognizing the colons as 
the first step in procedure, one can advance systematically to 
uncovering the meaningful units which may be said to “flow out of” or 
"emerge from" these syntactic structures. By analyzing not only the 
internal structure of individual colons, but also the relationships 
between colons, one can determine in a significant way the manner in 
which meaningful units cluster together and thus provide a satisfactory 
basis for a semantic interpretation of a text. But this means that one 
must always take into consideration both the surface structure of the 
syntax as well as the underlying deep structure with its crucial semantic 
elements. 

It would, of course, be possible to begin an analysis with any one of 
the recognized language units such as morphemes, words, phrases, 
sentences, paragraphs, and so on. One may start with the smallest 
possible units which carry meaning and build up to the larger units, or 
one may do exactly the opposite, namely, begin with the larger units 
and analyze all the succeedingly more embedded or included units. It is 
also possible to begin with full sentences and work down into the 
internal structure of the sentence and work up to the paragraphs, 
sections, and even the entire discourse. 

To analyze the thematic development of any utterance or discourse, 
it is, however, unwise to start with the smallest units, since the 
resulting segmentations or “cuts” in the discourse result in too many 
fragmentary items, and it is extremely difficult to put all of these 
together in an efficient and convincing manner. On the other hand, 
starting with the paragraph or even a larger section almost inevitably 
entails too big a chunk for effective analysis. Accordingly, from a 
practical point of view the colon (as here defined) seems to be in many 
respects the most feasible unit. The justification for this lies in the fact 
that it is the most closely linked complete construction. This means 
that syntactically the colon is the most easily identified unit and from 
the semantic standpoint it becomes one of the most useful units since it 
is essentially equivalent to a so-called proposition. Because the 
colon is the most closely linked complete construction, one can most 
readily determine its internal structure, and since the colon also 
consists of what may be regarded as a kind of proposition, it can be 
most readily and usefully linked to other colons to form important 
semantic groupings. 
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Though, as already mentioned, a colon as defined in this analysis is 
similar in many ways to a sentence, it is important not to confuse a 
colon with a sentence as a unit that begins with a capital letter and ends 
with a period or full stop. While the colon is defined clearly in terms of 
structural patterns in Greek, it may be useful at this point to illustrate 
some of the distinctive features of colons by means of corresponding 
English sentences. First of all, a colon consists normally of a subject 
and a predicate (though in Greek a subject may be included as a suffix 
ona verb). Any elements in the structure are directly dependent on or 
subordinate to either the head word of the subject or the head word of 
the predicate. This means, for example, that a sentence like ‘my good 
friend almost always arrives late’ would be regarded as a single colon 
consisting of a subject expression ‘my good friend’ and a predicate 
expression ‘almost always arrives late’. The subject expression could, 
of course, be amplified by a relative clause, for example, ‘my good 
friend who lives in France’, and the predicate element could likewise 
be amplified by a dependent temporal clause such as ‘when he has an 
appointment’. The element may consist of more than one part, for 
example, ‘my good friend and his wife always arrive late’. Similarly, 
the predicate may consist of more than one element arranged in a 
coordinate manner, for example, ‘my good friend came and gave me a 
book’. But when coordinate predications are combined by such 
so-called conjunctions as ‘and’, ‘but’, ‘or’, and ‘for’ (and similarly in 
Greek by бё, kai, GAAG, and обу), one is no longer dealing with a 
single colon, but more than one colon. For example, the expression 
‘John sings and Mary writes’ is regarded as a compound sentence in 
English, but in terms of colon analysis there would be two colons, one 
consisting of ‘John sings’ and the other of ‘Mary writes’. One may 
argue that there is some kind of semantic connection between these 
two subject-predicate constructions, for no one would utter such a 
sentence without presuming some kind of link, however tenuous. But 
from the standpoint of the syntactic analysis, neither part is integrally 
or dependently related to the other. On the other hand, the sentence 
‘John sings while Mary writes’ would be regarded as a single colon, 
since ‘while Mary writes’ is a temporal restriction imposed on ‘sings’ 
and is both syntactically and semantically dependent. A colon, 
therefore, is a unit of grammatical structure with clearly marked 
internal dependencies. 
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Though colons constitute the basic units employed in the analysis of a 
text, the semantic content of a total discourse cannot be determined by 
merely adding up the semantic content of each colon. The reason for 
this is that colons themselves cluster together in larger units, which in 
turn have their own distinctive semantic content and unity. The total 
discourse always entails a hierarchy of units in which, for example, 
there may be a number of major sections or chapters which consist of a 
series of paragraphs. These paragraphs may be regarded as colon 
clusters containing a series of individual colons, and these in turn are 
made up of clauses, phrases, and words. These units or divisions are 
the structural sections by which the total information is organized into 
recognizable groupings. In a sense continuous discourse, whether a 
speech act of a written document, is essentially a synthetic process, a 
kind of "putting together of units” which can only to a certain extent be 
considered separately, since these units actually communicate by 
means of a highly integrated and complex set of dependency relations. 

Though the colon is the basic unit employed in discourse analysis, 
the most relevant unit for the explication of the semantic content of a 
discourse is the paragraph, since it is the largest unit possessing a single 
unitary semantic scope. The colon, however, is the most convenient 
starting point for the analysis of a text, since paragraphs are generally 
too large to handle from the outset. Though the colon is the most 
tightly structured syntactic unit, the paragraph is rhetorically more 
significantly structured than the colon, and since any text must be 
analyzed both from the standpoint of its syntactic as well as its 
rhetorical form, both the colons and the paragraphs are of 
fundamental importance. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard a paragraph as being 
necessarily that section of a discourse which in printed communication 
is marked by indentation or a similar convention. There is, of course, 
usually some relationship between indentation and the structural form 
of a paragraph, but the paragraph, in contrast to the colon, is 
essentially a cohesive unit in terms of its particular scope and topic. In 
fact, the paragraph is defined primarily in terms of its thematic unity, 
since it normally deals with only one concept (or aspect of an extended 
concept) or one aspect of an episode or object. This means that in 
general any total discourse that is longer than one paragraph must 
obviously be analyzed primarily in terms of the relationships between 
the constituent paragraphs. 
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The colon, as a basic unit of analysis, may consist of only a single 
word or, in some instances, of even a single sound which functions 
essentially like such a word. But such one-word colons function 
basically in the same way as colons consisting of two or more words, 
since one-word colons normally entail an ellipsis which can be supplied 
from the context. One-word colons (often spoken of as minor 
sentences in English, for example, ‘please’, ‘ouch’, ‘yes’) are not only 
relatively less frequent in occurrence, but obviously their analysis 
requires some kind of supplementation from other elements in the 
context. The structural relations within a colon become obvious as 
soon as one considers colons consisting of at least two words, but not 
merely two words chosen at random. The typical colon is a 
construction consisting of a nominal element (henceforth referred to 
as N) and a verbal element (henceforth noted as V). This means that 
utterances such as ‘up there’ or ‘in the basket’, though often occurring 
in conversation as isolated elements and therefore constituting minor 
sentence types (which depend upon contextual ellipsis), are by no 
means typical. A typical colon would be a combination such as ‘John 
walks’ or ‘Nancy sleeps’. Such a combination of a subject and a 
predicate is the major characteristic of colons (and of sentences) in 
languages all over the world. The type of discourse analysis considered 
in this volume is based on the fact that the major colon types of a 
language can be derived from this simple structure of N + V. 


C (colon) 
N V 
John walks 
Betty eats 
people work 
birds fly 


In a number of languages (including Greek, of course) a substitute for 
the nominal element (for example, pronouns such as 'T', ‘you’, ‘we’, 
‘he’, ‘she’, ‘they’, ‘it?) may be combined with the verbal element to 
constitute a single word, but one which is semantically complex in the 
sense that it contains two elements which are not semantically 
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dependent one upon the other. In Greek ‘we walk’ would be 
represented as BadlZouev, a single word but at the same time a colon 
which overtly displays the nominal element in the personal ending 
-ev and the verbal element in the stem Ваб-. 

We have already mentioned one important reason for speaking of 
colons in Greek rather than using the term "sentences." Since the 
word sentence would suggest to many readers any combination of 
clauses combined by means of so-called coordinate conjunctions such 
as ‘and’, ‘or’, ‘but’, ‘for’, and since Greek writers tended to combine 
almost all colons by means of some type of conjunction, it would mean 
that from a purely formal standpoint (based on analogies in 
present-day European languages) a sentence would be enormously 
long and involved. But there is still an additional reason for speaking of 
colons rather than sentences, for in certain linguistic analyses the term 
sentence (with the abbreviation S) has been employed in speaking of 
any syntactic string which may be less or even more than a colon. For 
example, some linguists would insist on analyzing the string ‘the horse 
and the bull are grazing’ as consisting of three S’s: 


oon 
N UN 
N V N V 
the horse grazes the bull grazes 


This type of diagram is rather confusing since it suggests that there are 
three sentence structures. In reality, of course, the expression ‘the 
horse and the bull are grazing’ seems to be far more satisfactorily 
analyzed as a single S: 

S 


Nn 


N у 


the horse and the bull are grazing 
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The reason for adopting this second analysis is essentially the fact that 
without further information about the expression ‘the horse and the 
bull are grazing’, one would assume that there is some kind of joint 
activity or relationship involved in the horse and the bull, that is to say, 
they would likely be grazing at the same time and possibly even in the 
same field. From the standpoint of colon analysis, the expression ‘the 
horse and the bull are grazing’ would be regarded as a single colon. 
Some linguists, however, insist that every subject-predicate relation- 
ship is essentially an S, and therefore in a sentence such as ‘Peter said 
that his dog is clever’ the relationships would be diagrammed as 
follows: 


7 5 
М у 
Peter 
said that his dog is clever 
5 
О 
N V 
that his dog is clever 


The string ‘that his dog is clever’ is a noun phrase complement 
containing the clause ‘his dog is clever’, but such a clause should 
not be regarded as a colon, for it is only a dependent part of a colon, 
that is to say, it is dependent upon the verb 'said' in the sense 
that it is the content of what is said. In the above diagram of ‘Peter 
said that his dog is clever' the initial S would be equivalent to a colon, 
but the second S would only be a dependent subject-predicate 
structure. 

Based upon the definition of a colon as used in this volume, in the 
sentence 'the man went to Boston and the boy played in his room' 
there would be two colons, since there is no direct dependency 
relationship between 'the man went to Boston' and 'the boy played in 
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his room’. This English sentence is diagrammed by a number of 
linguists as: 


S 
S S 
N and Pd N 
N у М V 
the man went to Boston the boy played in his room 


In this instance we would analyze 'the man went to Boston' as being 
one colon and 'the boy played in his room' as being the second colon. 
The conjunction 'and' would only be a transitional element between 
colons. All of this means that so-called simple sentences and complex 
sentences (those with dependent clauses) are regarded as colons, while 
so-called coordinate sentences (those in which potentially indepen- 
dent clauses are combined by coordinate conjunctions) are regarded as 
consisting of two or more colons. 

In its shortest form a colon may consist of a single word, but as 
already noted, it will always have a nominal and a verbal element 
(unless, as in a few instances, ít consists of a highly elliptical 
expression). Note, for example, how BadiZet, мост, and 5idwuu all 
consist of a nominal element as indicated in the suffix and a predicate 
element in the verb stem. The nominal element may be made more 
explicit by the use of an independent pronoun, as in the sentences 
обтос Badie1, айтп vocel, and ёүф ёібош, in which case the 
nominal element is rhetorically emphatic. But the nominal element 
may also be a noun, noun phrase, or nominal clause as in oi їп! 
Воскомтаї or oi тайта roroavreG Épuyov, but the same principle 
of a colon consisting of nominal and verbal elements still applies: 


MÀ 
N V 
(oi) їппо! Bóckovtat 
(the) horses feed 
ol тайта noujoavtes Équyov 


the people who did this fled 
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The nominal element may be extended as in 6 inrtog Kal 6 тайрос 
Вбокомтаї, This should generally, following our previous argumen- 
tation, not be analyzed as two separate sentences © innog Bóokerai 
and 6 тайрос Bóokerai—and thus posed as two colons. A colon, 
being a construction unit conveying a coherent piece of information, 
will generally require 6 їппос̧ Kal 6 тайрос Bóokovrai to be a single 
unit, that is, one colon. Yet, it stands to reason that a speaker may use 
the above mentioned string in such a way that by the particular 
intonation pattern employed to vocalize the string, one may tell that 
special emphasis is placed on the two participants of the action in order 
to communicate the information as ‘the horse and the bull are grazing’. 
Such a vocalization of this string may be interpreted as ‘the horse is 
grazing and besides this event, the bull is also grazing’. In this case the 
surface structure representation is not merely ‘the horse and the bull 
are grazing’ (that is to say one colon), but the ‘and’ shows that the 
surface structure representation is equivalent to ‘the horse is grazing 
and the bull is grazing’ (that is to say, two colons). In written 
communication one may employ punctuation, italics, capitalization, or 
some other device to highlight this fact. Since in ancient literature such 
procedures were never used, examples as © їппос̧ Kal 6 taGpoc 
Вбокоута may occasionally be regarded as ambiguous, since it is 
possible (though perhaps generally not probable) that a reader may 
understand such a string as ‘the horse is grazing and the bull is also 
grazing’. We have to resort to the structure of the whole paragraph in 
which such a string appears, or to the word order—say chiasm or 
unusual position—to help us decide how to analyze the string. In Luke 
21:10 (Eyep8rjoetaı Евмос Er’ Ебмос каї Baoıkeia éni ВасіЛєїам) 
one may argue that the initial position of буєрвпоєтаї involves 
emphasis, and that this string actually represents £yep8rjoerair E8voc 
вт Евмос kai £yep8rjoerai BaotAcia Eni Bacıkeiav. This may be 
further endorsed by the following colon (Luke 21:11) oeıoyoi TE 
HEYGAOL Kai ката TÖTIOUG Alo Kal Аоно1 Écovrat, presenting the 
N + V elements in a chiastic arrangement £yegp8rjoerat + nominals : 
nominals + &oovtat. In this latter colon oetopoi may be taken as a 
first unit, with Ано! Kai ЛОШОЇ as a second unit, thus giving two 
colons. This may be based on the judgement that Aipoi Kai Aolpol is 
separated from oelouolby ката Témouc, and also on the basis of the 
chiastic pattern having two items contrasted on each side, that is, 
Евмос + Bacela : veIouoi + Auot kal Хощої. The Миої Kal 
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Хошо! may then be justified as a lexical unit coming at the end of the 
pattern and doubled in itself for stylistic emphasis. Therefore, if 
emphasis is taken into account as a vital feature in the structure of the 
discourse, Luke 21:10-11 may be analyzed as four colons. Оп the other 
hand a reader of the paragraph Luke 21:7-19 may regard the feature of 
emphasis as not being structurally dominant. In such a case he would 
analyze Luke 21:10-11 into only two colons. 

In Rom 4:10 the statement n@¢ ойу £Aoyío8n; Èv rrepıtouf| бмтій 
£v акроВистіа; ойк Ev періторў GAA’ Ev акроВистіа offers an 
interesting case. Should this, for example, be analyzed as consisting of 
five colons, in which case £AoyíoOr| would need to be understood with 
each contrastive element, or is it more probable that there is essentially 
a three-fold division in which EAoYy(o8n must be understood with each 
alternative set? 


(а) пос обу ёЛоүісӨп 


(b) &Aoyic8n Ev перітоці) бут! 
> La £v акроВоот@ 


(с) ёЛоүісӨп ойк £v пєртонй 
— > LAA’ èv акроВистіа 


It is essential to realize that in continuous discourse the multiple 
relationships are often highly complex and must often be stated 
in terms of multiple dimensions. It is therefore impossible to treat 
such structures as amenable to fixed sets of rules. Different alter- 
natives must be considered on the basis of degrees of probability, 
and this is particularly true of stylistic features in which the subtle 
and often multidimensional factors make any rigid analysis quite 
impossible. 

Since colon analysis is primarily a procedure dealing with 
continuous discourse, it must take into account all possible formal 
features, not only those involving syntax, but all stylistic features 
which may be regarded as being on a rhetorical level. One must begin 
with syntactic features, which in a sense have priority since they 
constitute ways in which basic relationships between fundamental 
units are most clearly marked. But the rhetorical features of style must 
also be considered when one is attempting to analyze the semantic 
content of any colon or paragraph or even larger unit. 
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In general, syntactic structures point to a single semantic solution, 
that is to say, most syntactic structures are not fundamentally 
ambiguous, but there are a number of syntactic features which permit 
of two or more possible analyses, and one must then try to determine 
which of the underlying alternative semantic structures is being 
reflected in the syntactic forms. 

It would be wrong to think that one uses merely syntactic analysis up 
to a point when ambiguity occurs after which one must employ 
semantic analysis. In fact, all syntactic constructions have semantic 
implications, that is to say, they have syntactic meaning. But when a 
syntactic construction is ambiguous in meaning, then one must employ 
an analysis of the meaning which depends upon a wider framework 
than the specific syntax of an individual colon or sentence. 

In Rom. 1:17 the expression 6 бё бікаїс ёк TIIOTEWG CAoetal may 
be analyzed in terms of two different sets of syntactic relations: 


(1) ‘the righteous shall live by faith’ or 
(2) ‘he who is righteous by means of faith shall live’. 


The purely syntactic arguments cannot resolve the ambiguity, and one 
can readily see why ёк niotews has been traditionally treated as in a 
dependent relationship to Crjo£rat rather than to бікаос, since а 
phrase such as ёк TIIOTEWG expressing means would normally be 
related to a verb such as СПоєта! rather than to an adjective such as 
dikaioc. Unfortunately a reference to Hab 2:4 in the LXX or even to 
the Hebrew OT does not provide a satisfactory basis for analyzing this 
quotation, since it is a rather free quotation. But despite the tradition 
which tends to relate ёк miotews to the verb бдоєтаї, there seems 
every reason to believe that in terms of the total discourse ÈK rIIOTEWG 
should be related to 6íkatoq. This interpretation of б бё Sikatoc ёк 
nioTewg goeta оп the basis of the wider context of the Epistle to the 
Romans is further confirmed by the implication that dikaioc involves 
not some abstract characteristic of a person, but a state of being 
resulting from an activity. If, for example, d{katoc is understood as 
referring to a person who has been put right with God, then quite 
clearly £k rıiotewg seems to be a fully justified attributive. 
Actual ambiguities do not have a high frequency of occurrence, but 
it is true that within the narrow scope of an individual phrase, clause, 
or even colon, there may be frequent instances of potential 
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ambiguities, most of which, however, are resolved by the wider 
context. 

As already noted, the Greek word K@AOv was used by ancient 
Greek grammarians and stylists to designate a stretch of language 
having an interrelated grammatical construction and expressing a 
coherent thought. It is not used here in precisely the same way as 
the ancient grammarians used k@Aov (see, for example, Demetrius 
пєрї Ериєуєіас), for they based their divisions into colons on 
logical units entailing numerous variations which would allow 
readers to analyze the structure of any paragraph in quite different 
ways. In contrast, therefore, to colon analysis as practiced by the 
Greeks and others in terms of so-called thought units, the term 
colon is used in this analysis in a rather precise way and refers to a 
unit of syntactic cohesion. 

Though a colon is essentially a formal unit, nevertheless one may 
look upon it from a semantic point of view as consisting of a relatively 
coherent piece of information, that is to say, it is essentially a kind of 
proposition. Both semantically and syntactically, therefore, the colon 
is a single integrated structure. It always has either overtly or covertly a 
central matrix consisting of a subject and predicate, each having the 
possibility of extended features. This matrix consists of verbal forms 
and each syntactic relationship of these forms has a meaning. 
Furthermore, the umt as a whole has a meaning in the sense that it 
consists of a proposition. A colon, therefore, may be defined as a 
structural unit having a particular syntactic form and a related semantic 
content. Inevitably the semantic interpretation of a colon depends in 
considerable degree upon the syntactic relationships ofthe units within 
the colon. This does not rule out the fact that the semantic 
interpretation of a colon also depends upon the wider context in which 
the colon itself is embedded. 

Since the meaning of any colon depends not only upon its internal 
relations, but also upon its external relations, one might want to 
develop a methodology in which one would attempt to look at both sets 
of relations at the same time. But such a procedure becomes 
exceedingly complex. From the standpoint of a more satisfactory 
methodology, it seems better to begin with the internal structure and 
its related meanings and then to move on to the analysis of the external 
relations and their meanings. This order of procedure seems to be 
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justified in view of the fact that a high percentage of the meanings of a 
colon can be determined on the basis of the internal structure, and only 
in relatively fewer cases must one look to the external relations for the 
analysis of the meaning. 

To summarize, one may say that the colon is the basic structural unit 
of a discourse having both form and meaning. Its form consists 
essentially in its syntactic patterning, while its meaning, consisting of 
the meanings of its lexical units and the structural relationships 
between the constituent parts, provides the fundamental data by which 
eventually the total semantic content of a discourse may be 
determined. 

As already noted, a colon is a structural unit consisting of a nominal 
element and a verbal element, both of which may be expanded by 
coordinate series or by attributives which are syntactically dependent 
upon the so-called head words: 


on 
N у 
"таойс HABE 
Jesus came 
avdpec agikvoüvrat 
men arrive 


The nominal element can be expanded by coordinate additions: 


C 
a 
р In 
p 
N V 
йубреєс Kal yuvaikgeq ÄPIKVODVTAI 
men and women arrive 


The nominal element may also be expanded by adding attributives, 
for example, deictic, quantitative, qualitative, etc.: 
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C 
N V 

б ауйр Épxerat 

the man comes 
бека бубрєс парєтпуухауом 

ten men happened to be present 
áya8óq ауйр EYKPATEUETAL 
(a) good man exercises self-control 


Although attributives which are added to a nominal element supply 
additional information, they do in fact restrict the range of reference of 
the head word. The more that ıs added to the head word, the more the 
potential range of the head word is restricted. For example ol бёка 
ауадої йубрєс ‘the ten good men’ involves a severe restriction of 
üvópgG which could refer to any and all men, but ol specifies 
particular men, those who have been presumably mentioned 
previously in the context; 5&ka restricts the meaning of GvdpEc to ten 
such men, and ауавої further restricts qualitatively to a certain class 
of men. The expression oi бёка ayaBoi бубрєс афікоуто ‘the ten 
good men arrived' consists of a single colon in which the restrictions 
are semantically very important for a continuous discourse, since the 
attributives ої, 5éka, and ауавої all increase considerably what might 
be regarded as the specificity of Gvdpec. 

Attributives themselves may also be expanded by adding coordinate 
elements or by employing modifying clauses: 


~ 
N у 
(1) 6 áya8óq kal єйфрршу 
буйр éyxpatevetat 
the good and gracious exercises self-control 


man 
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(2) 6 бур óc табта 
énoinoe паратуухамета: 
the man who did this happens to be present 


The phrase öç табта énoinoe (or a corresponding participial phrase 
such as табта rtoirjcac) has essentially the same function as áya8óq 
has in the expression 6 àya9óq ауйр. Similarly £ütppov adds an 
additional qualifying feature and in colon analvsis one would normally 
rewrite 6 ауадбс Kal єйфрам буйр as: 


6 avfip 
L ayadös 
Las єйфрршу 


This type of graphic representation is merely a heuristic device to 
highlight the constituent elements of a phrase, but one may also 
rewrite 6 дуавос kai EÜPPWV йупр as: 


avńp 


| ò 
àya8ó 


Kai eU@pwv 


Both of the above notations clearly show that дмпр in the expression 
ó дуавос kal єйфрам Avrip has three attributives which restrict its 
range of reference, but the second diagram shows the relation of the 
three attributives in a more explicit manner, Nevertheless, the former 
method of diagramming is more generally employed, since it saves 
space, a factor which is particularly important in mapping a whole 
paragraph on a single page. 

In the above examples a singular verbal element has been used 
throughout, but one can, of course, enlarge the verbal element by 
adding restrictions or by producing a coordinate series. As long as all 
additions can be linked to a basic nominal element and a basic verbal 
element, the resulting structure consists of one colon. 

The coordinate series of a verbal element may at times seem to pose 
a problem of ambiguity. For instance, in the statement 6 ауйр 
апєкріӨт kai eine... , some persons might want to assume that 
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there are two colons because there are two verbs, but in reality 
апекрівп kai cine refers to a single activity even as ёпокрӨє\с̧ eine 
would refer to a single activity. One can best diagram these 
relationships as: 


oon 
N у 
ò ауйр апекрїӨт| каї eine... 


anokpi@eic eine... 


One may justify combining ёпєкріӨт and eine as being a 
coordinate series in the predicate of a single colon by pointing out that 
their meanings are very close together in semantic space and thus can 
be regarded as being merely two verbal means of referring to 
essentially the same activity. Justification for this analysis can also be 
based upon the fact that this doubling of expressions for saying reflects 
a Semitic usage. In Rom 1:25 the two verbal expressions EoeBac6n- 
cav kai &Aátpeucav "they worshiped and served" may be regarded 
as complementary ways of speaking about religious devotion, and 
therefore may be interpreted as being means by which one may refer to 
closely related phases of essentially a single act. 

The predicate element of any colon may involve a number of 
so-called expansions of the verbal element. These may consist of 
so-called direct objects, indirect objects, expressions of time, place, 
circumstances, purpose, result, and so forth. The following constitute 
three of the more frequently occurring structural types: 


C 
I 
N V 

6 ампр бідшої BıßAlov 

the man gives a book 
iwo айтф 
gives to him 
Sidwoi agi 


gives always 
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In the example бїбөої BipAiov, the term BiBAiov qualifies 65í6oot 
by identifying the object involved in the process of giving. In a sense 
BiBAiov restricts the giving to a particular type of object. It would be 
possible to expand this type of so-called direct object by a coordinate 
series, for example, di5woi BıßAiov kai каЛлацом ‘he gives a book and 
8 pen'. One may also substitute a clause having essentially the same 
syntactic function, for example, bwoouow б £àv altrjontaı ‘they will 
give whatever he may ask'. 

In the expression ó Av?\p бібишої айт@ the event бібшоаї is qualified 
by indicating who is indirectly involved in or affected by the event of 
giving. One may likewise have in this structural position a coordinate 
series, for example, didwoi аотф kai таїс yuvaiki ‘he gives to him 
and to the women'. One may also substitute a dependent subject-pred- 
icate structure, for example біббасі tois ойу auti оболу ‘they give 
to those who are with him'. 

In the expression біос dei the qualifying element dei character- 
izes the event in terms of a temporal feature, but one may also employ 
a statement such as бібшої iAapd@c ‘he gives cheerfully’, in which case 
iAap@c qualifies the manner of giving. Many other types of 
qualifications may be employed, for example, setting, reason, result, 
purpose, condition, concession, and the like. Nevertheless, as 
qualifications of the verb they function in a way basically similar to dei 
and iAap@c. Furthermore, these qualifying elements may be added 
one to another, for example, б{бшо1 dei ЇАарф@с ‘he always gives 
cheerfully’. 

As in the case of elements added to the nominal part of a colon, 
those expressions which are added to the verbal element also restrict 
the range of reference even as they supply further information. In 
other words, they add to the information, but they restrict the range of 
the head word or phrase. That means that the more that is added, the 
more the range of the head word or expression is restricted. Note, for 
example, the series of restrictions occurring in 6 аүаб©с ауђр ёс 
табта ёпо(поє dei поло бібшо iva ошӨйтЕ which may be 
diagrammed as follows. 
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6 дмпр didwor 
Gel 
поло 
‘iva са8йтє 
 бүаӨбс̧ 


бс табта énoinos 


In the expression 6 буадос avihp Sc тата noioe ай) поло 
бібшої iva сшӨйте, there is, however, a potential ambiguity, for 
certainly Gei may be related to énoinoe as well as to (бос, though 
one would expect that if dei were to qualify értoinoe, it would 
immediately precede Enoinoe rather than follow. 

The evidence that this sentence consists of a single colon is based 
upon the fact that each one of the elements is linked in one way or 


another to either the subject or the predicate elements. 
One may also state the principal semantic relations involved in the 
graphic representation of the above sentence: 


6 буђр бібшої 


(relating àgi (time of giving) 

ávnüp to . 2. 

the dis- TIOAU (manner of giving) 
course) iva соз8йтє (purpose for giving) 


[ àya86Gq (qualification) 


бс табта ёпоіпоє (identification) 


As may be clearly seen, the colon is a structure consisting of a 
nominal element and a verbal element which constitute the matrix of 
the colon, and both of these elements may be expanded by certain 
semantic restrictions, as long as these restrictions are linked directly to 
the basic elements of the matrix. There is no theoretical limit to the 
length of a colon. What is important is the structural relations involved 
in the constituent parts. 
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Finally, there is an additional type of expansion whereby a colon 
may be extended by means of an emotive element which may have a 
double function. In the first place, it may prompt attention, but it may 
also serve to characterize the colon as a whole rather than to qualify 
either the subject or the predicate elements. The addition of peu ‘alas’ 
to a statement provides a kind of modal qualification for the statement 
itself, and the particle vai ‘yes, indeed’ is likewise essentially modal in 
its semantic bearing on the colon with which it is combined. On the 
other hand, the addition of vocative expressions such as adeAgoi 
‘brothers’ and йубрєс їоцбаїої ‘fellow Jews’ are perhaps better 
analyzed as being so-called minor sentence types, and thus in a sense 
consisting of a kind of colon with implied elliptical elements. For 
example, дубрєс 'louóaio: may be interpreted as simply ‘you are 
fellow Jews’, On the other hand, іп a statement such as G5eA gol, Eyw 
Хбуш тадта Univ ‘brothers, I say these things to you’, one could 
analyze GSeA poi as being a qualification of or in apposition to Úpîv in 
a sense of ‘you brothers’ or ‘you who are brothers’. 

In summary, one may therefore list the following colons as 
representing the typical structures: 


(1) 6 avrip бібашої 

(2) 6 ауавбс dvip Sldwat 
(3) ó ампр didwor BiBAiov 
(4) ò ампр бібшої aut 
(5) б аутур iwo dei 

(6) ped © ауђр бібшої 


A coion, then, may be regarded as syntactically an expression having a 
matrix consisting of a nominal element and a verbal element along with 
such additions as are linked directly to either of the two elements of the 
matrix or additions which are in turn linked to other additions. 

As long as a series of words is directly or indirectly related to a single 
matrix consisting of a nominal and verbal element, such an expression 
consists of a single colon. In the case of 6 ёуђр бідшої rois ауава 
aitoücıv ‘the man gives to those asking good things’, тоїс ауавда 
altoücıv is an indirect object of 8{8wo1, while ауава is at the same 
time the direct object of altoücıv. Similarly, in Rom 6:4, 
ouvetagnuev ойу айтф бій тод Ваптіснатос sic том Gávarov, 
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Туа фотр hyEpBn Хрістос ёк VEKpOv бій rfj  6óEnG той патрос, 
oUtwe каї rugtq Ev KALVöTNTI ČWĤS neprimaroopev constitutes a 
single colon with OUVETA@NHEV as its matrix consisting of both a verb 
and nominal element (the nominal element is in the suffix -uev), but in 
Rom 6:13, und& napiotävete та WEAN Ором ónAa Adırlac t 
àpapríg, алла парастђоатє éauroüq ti Өєф woel ёк уєкрфм 
{футас kai та u£An Wuv бпАа бікаїгосбупс TH Ge, there are two 
colons, since there are two matrices, mapiotdvete and парастт- 
cate. Clearly, mapaotrjoate cannot be analyzed as merely an 
addition to any one of the elements already dependent or added to 
mapiotavete. Accordingly, rapaotrjicare becomes the head word of 
the second colon. 

When one is in doubt as to whether a particular element or 
expression is part of a colon or constitutes a colon in and of itself, one 
should immediately determine whether such an expression is 
syntactically linked to one and only one of the two elements in the 
subject-predicate matrix, that is to say, the nominal element or the 
verbal element or to any one of the additions which is already linked to 
the matrix. That is to say, the linking may be either direct or indirect. 

In view of the structural linking of elements which constitute a 
colon, one may regard the colon as essentially a ‘thought unit’, but it 
would be wrong to regard any and every ‘thought unit’ as being a 
colon. Accordingly, one cannot use mere semantic features for 
marking off colons, since colons are basically syntactic structures by 
which a speaker or writer expresses propositions. For example, in 
Rom 1:11, £ruro8ó yàp ібєїм Gude, (va ті нєтаб@ XApıona Univ 
TIVEUNATIKÖV, the phrase iva... пуєџџатікӧу is syntactically 
linked to émumo@@ . . . Онас as an expression of purpose. The author 
could have certainly conveyed his thought as émimo8@ yàp iðsiv онас 
aitia бё éotiv iva ретаёф xápiopa Upiv TIVEUNATIKÖV. In the latter 


case aitia . . . rvEupatiKÓV is also an expression of purpose linked 
semantically with érumoO® . . . брас, but it is not linked syntactically 
to ёпіпоеФ . . . ULAG except by means of the conjunctive particle бё, 


which marks coordinate relationships between colons rather than 
dependent relationships within a colon. In the first structure consisting 
of one colon, the purpose is expressed in a syntactically dependent 
manner. In the second structure, a relatively similar meaning is 
communicated, but the purpose is not syntactically dependent upon 
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the expression ёпіпоӨф . . . брас, and for that reason the second 
structure constitutes two colons. 

In a continuous discourse it is important to maintain a clear 
distinction between the syntactic structure and the semantic relation- 
ships; and in order to establish a firm basis for semantic analysis, it is 
important to begin with the overt syntactic structure. Otherwise, one 
may engage in all types of fanciful intuitive judgments. Since the 
surface structure shows clearly how an author chose to present his 
message, it is this surface representation which is fundamental to a 
valid semantic interpretation. 

In Rom 1:11 the conjunction yap in £rurto8 үйр... rveupart- 
КОм is a typical syntactic marker which relates érurio8í . . . TIVEU- 
натіком to the previous statement in Rom 1:9-10. Though 
Emimo8® ...rnveupatikóv is syntactically linked to the previous 
statement, it is not a dependent restriction upon any particular 
structure in the previous statement. It is rather a reason for the 
statement as a whole, and therefore not embedded within a part of it. 
As such, it stands as a separate colon in relationship to Rom 1:9-10 
which is itself also a single colon. The fact that the clause in which yàp 
occurs does not qualify any particular structure in the previous colon 
but rather semantically qualifies the entire content of the colon also 
means that уар is not a conjunction introducing a dependent clause, 
but rather a kind of transitional particle introducing a new colon. 

A similar situation occurs in Matt 8:14—17 in which the clause 
énwc ... &Bdoracev begins а new colon, since the sentence 
introduced by Örtwg is a conclusion to several preceding colons and is 
not directly dependent upon the immediately preceding expression 
паутас ...é£O0gpánguoev. Accordingly, órtoG serves not as a 
conjunction to mark the embedding of a dependent clause, but as a 
transitional particle marking the beginning of a separate colon. 

In Matt 8:20 the statement A&yeı айтіф © 'Inooüc, Ai dAdcrieKkeq 
pwAcouc Éxouaiv kai TÀ METELVA TOU ойрамой KATAOKNIVWOEIG, © 
бё ціос тоб ёуӨропоџ ouK Exel пой тім кєфалтүу KAivy “Jesus 
said to him, The foxes have holes and the birds of the sky have nests, 
but the Son of Man does not have a place where he may lay his head” 
must be analyzed from two different perspectives. If one considers the 
entire statement A€éyel.. . KAivn, then obviously there is only one 
colon, since the quoted statement ai алопєкес̧ . . . KAivn is the 
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so-called direct object of content of the verb Aéye:. At the same time, 
the direct discourse, al dA@mexec . . . КАМ consists of three colons, 
each with a separate subject and predicate expression. In all cases of 
embedded direct discourse it is essential to analyze the structures from 
two quite distinct viewpoints: 


(1) the total expression introduced by some verb of speaking or 
writing; and 
(2) the embedded elements which constitute a direct discourse. 


All direct discourse constitutes in itself a discourse unit which is 
subject to the same principles of analysis as those employed in 
analyzing any type of discourse. 

It is, of course, possible to treat the three embedded colons in Matt 
8:20 as being subcolons, in other words, consisting of structures which 
function in a manner similar to colons as far as their interrelations are 
concerned, but are part of a larger colon in terms of the frame in which 
they occur. 

Though the emphasis in this analysis is first of all on single colons, it 
would be wrong to think of discourses merely in terms ОЇ a series ОЇ 
more or less isolated colons, for colons always cluster together to form 
larger thematic units. These thematic units normally constitute a 
paragraph, and a series of thematic units consisting of paragraphs 
frequently combine to form a section or chapter of a discourse. But as 
already noted, from the standpoint of the thematic development of a 
discourse, the paragraph is a more fundamental unit than the colon 
itself. This approach parallels the statement made by Jordan (1965: 
121) that a paragraph is a readily perceptible whole by which an author 
says "this much of mv thought I wish you to consider separately from 
the rest because it seems to me to have a particular unity and to 
advance the idea in a peculiar way." 

Though a paragraph is often treated in terms of being essentially a 
thematic or semantic unit, it nevertheless is often marked in a formal 
way, for example, by transitional particles, repeated words, parallel or 
chiastic structures, or introductory and/or terminal statements. The 
paragraph, as a series of semantically related colons, may have several 
different types of structures. For example, a paragraph may begin by a 
so-called paragraph sentence which states the theme of the 
paragraph, and what follows is simply an explication of that theme. On 
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the other hand, it is possible to have a paragraph which develops 
various aspects of a theme and then presents the theme as a summary 
statement at the end of the paragraph. It is also possible for a 
paragraph to begin and end with a type of summary statement; or the 
middle of the paragraph may be the focal element, and the 
development may be towards that central position and then move away 
from it. The various patterns of structure may be illustrated graphically 
by the following diagrams: 


theme theme 
| \ theme 


theme theme 


What is important is not so much the type of structural pattern of a 
paragraph, but rather the extent of its internal semantic unity in 
contrast with preceding and following thematic units or paragraphs. 

A paragraph is then a type of formal-semantic structure consisting 
normally of a series of colons employed by the author to build up a 
larger semantic unit. The individual colons normally consist of 
coherent pieces of information (that is to say, propositions) which 
form semantic units in and of themselves, but which also contribute to 
the larger semantic structure of the paragraph. But if one is to do full 
justice to any discourse, it is essential to begin with the overt structures 
of the colons and to work towards the larger units of the discourse. 

The following series of examples will illustrate this theoretical 
approach: 


Example 1: Philemon 4-7 

The first step when analyzing a segment of language is to mark out 
the construction units, Philem 4—7 appears in the UBSGNT text as one 
single sentence. The first aim of a discourse analysis is to divide the 
sentence into colon units. As was said earlier, the colons are nothing 
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other than the thought units of the total expression. If, for example, 
five colons are found within a paragraph, then these five cooperate to 
form the whole expression by stating five major units of thought in 
relation to each other in a definite semantically determined pattern. 

In the analysis of Philem 4—7 the following construction is found: the 
sentence begins with £UxapiorQ тф Өє@ pou rrävtoTe followed by a 
participial construction ну {ау cou moioupevog ёпі тфу про- 
ceux@v wou. Two adverbial constructions can be linked to 
EUXAPLOTO: 


EÜXAPIOTW 


[Tenes 


умеіам соб TIOIOUNEVOG éni тфу MmpodeuX@v OU 


After this follows the section introduced by dkoUwv, which also 
follows оп from evxaploT®. This can be schematized as: 
EÜXAPICTÜ TO BEQ uou 
се ПАМТОТЕ 
ну [ау gou TIOLOUNEVOG érni 


> TOV MPOGEUXaV 


uou 
akoUwv сои тйм ayannv 


Kai tvjv miotiv 


The relative sentence fiv EXEIG прос том коріо“ 'Incoüv Kal eic 
паутас̧ тойс ёүіоис̧ that follows acts as an extension of åyánnv каї 
пістім. The part of the sentence beginning with Örtwg follows, but this 
cannot, naturally, succeed ўм éxeic, EÜXAPIOTW, uveiav cou 
noioüuevoq or акойшу. Among these Ñv Exeic and йакойшу аге 
excluded because it would not make any sense for the phrase to follow 
on from either of them. The other two are also unlikely antecedents for 
бпас, since the meaning would then be rather forced. It seems best to 
join Omws and what follows to an assumed npoceuxoyuaı based on a 
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transformation of éml tàv MpooeuxX@v pou. The construction can 
then be explained as follows. Because mdvtote is closely related to 
pveiav ... просвухбу pou the relations between the parts may be 
shown as: паутот& presents a fixing of the time of uveiav . . . npo- 
GEUX@V HOU, and together they fix the time of =є0ҳарістф. The 
following section of the sentence (якобам . . . пістім) presents the 
reason for єбХарісті. All this results in one sentence that begins with 
EÜXAPLIOT@ up to тойс àyíouq at the end of verse 5. From бпос 
onwards we have a new construction built upon npooevxopal. This 
construction introduces a new colon. The yàp at the beginning of verse 
7 does not directly follow as an extension to any particular section of 
the two colons but rather introduces what has traditionally been 
described as a coordinate main clause. In more modern terminology 
the үйр introduces a new colon that combines additively with the 
entire preceding colon. The ydp, therefore, equals y ápa. It is a 
transitional particle introducing a new colon, and not a conjunction 
introducing a dependant clause (see p. 114 above). Philem 4—7 can 
now be schematized on the basis of its colon structure (which is its 
syntactic structure) into three thought units that cover the four verses 
of the traditional text of Philemon: 


when паумтотє 
[ aveia GOV TIOIOUUEVOG 


єпі тофу TIDOCEUXÓV pou 


1. evxapioT® tà BEG uou 


————» why ——» AKoUWV OOU tv 
чуаппу kal thv 
ПОТІМ -——— 
fiv Exeig прос Tov küpiov 


"Inoouv каї ele паутас тойс Aylouc 


2. пробеоҳора: 6nwe... EIG Xpiotóv 


3. xapàv yap Eoxov.. . ddedpé 
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Before colons 2 and 3 are examined, colon 1 needs to be analyzed in 
further detail. The reason why Paul tells Philemon that he thanks God 
every time he prays, is given in two parts: ayGnnv and niotiv. The 
relative clause which follows also consists of two parts: том коріом 
"Incoüv and пдутас тойс dyiouc. It is understandable that Paul ties 
in love and faith with Jesus, but only love fits with the áytot—the 
fellow believers. Faith in Jesus and faith in cobelievers do not exist on 
the same level. However, this problem is solved when it is observed 
that the four elements are put in a chiastic arrangement. The chiasmus 
(with a basic pattern of a-b-b-a) is a popular form of style that is found 
in the NT. This results in the following: 


акойбшу cou rjv бүбппу kai thy nioriv fjv Exeic 


— — 


прос тӧу коріом оойм каї £i; пдутас той ayiouc 


The chiasmus demonstrates how the text cannot be translated as ‘I 
hear of your love and faith you have for the Lord Jesus and all the 
believers’, but rather must be ‘I hear of your faith in the Lord Jesus and 
your love for your fellow believers’. In this chiastic construction of 
colon 1 бүапп and niotic are the key events. This is continued in 
colons 2 and 3. Colon 2 has пістіс as an element, and colon 3 has 
ayann. In colon 2 пістіс is related to the phrase eig Xptoróv, while in 
colon 3 àyánmn is related to тоу дубом. This once more confirms the 
chiasmus of colon 1. Note also the chiastic arrangement if all three 
colons are discerned: ayann-niotic-niotic-ayann. 

The entire paragraph of Philem 4—7 can now be shown as in diagram 
on page 121. 

From this structure or pattern the paragraph can be seen to consist of 
two parts: colons 2 and 3 are an extension of colon 1. The entire text is 
concerned with Philemon’s love for his fellow believers and their faith 
in Christ. In colon 1 Paul mentioned that this was a reason for his 
thankfulness to God. In colon 2 he continues with the fact that he prays 
for Philemon’s faith to remain in action. The result of this faith is the 
observance of blessings which leads to Philemon’s helpfulness to his 
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1. ebxaploTa tà 0єф pou 


MAVTOTE 
when 
pu veíav cou noioüUpevog ёпі 


TOV 
p---k------ | 
просєухфу цоо 


why акобшу cou тім 
kai тту 


[ntoriv]fiv £xei; прос тбм 


kal eic паутас 
тойс ó 


2. Tpogebxopal бпос f| Kolvwvia Ths | níoreoG| cou 


evepyns убуптаї, 


Б ём émlyv@oel паутос ayabod 


TOU >V IV 
" 


3. xápav yap noAAnv Eoxov kal napákAnociv ёпі 


ті) cou 
бті та опАаүхуа Tov<Gylwv>avanénautat 


баа сой, àó6gAqé 
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fellow believers (colon 3). Paul is glad about this, and he gives thanks 
to God. 

The central idea of the entire argument is Philemon’s love and faith. 
This is the pivot point of the paragraph. Each paragraph will have a 
pivot point. Sometimes one colon can take such a central position with 
respect to the other colons so that they all revolve, as it were, around 
this one colon. An example of this will be given later. In Philem 4—7 
the focus is situated in the chiasmus. However, there is no fixed rule for 
determining the focus since it must be determined ad hoc every time 
from the pattern or structure of the paragraph. 

The next step is to analyze the elements of the colons in terms of 
their kernel sentences. From this the following nuclear structures can 
be derived: ‘I thank my God'—'I always pray'—'I call your пате'—1 
pray’. The relations between these kernel elements are as follows: ‘I 
pray and mention you’ = ‘I pray for you; and every time I do this, I 
thank my God’. Then the reason, analyzed above, follows: ‘because I 
hear of your faith in the Lord Jesus and of your love for your fellow 
believers'. Then foliows colon 2 containing a difficult formulation 
which can be analyzed as: 


"^ Kowovia TAS níotEOG cou 
en j 


L 


E E 


= Į share (with you) = you believe 


In this structure we have two event words in a genitive construction 
which can be transformed as: “You believe and I share in your faith’. 
That is to say: ‘you and I share in the faith’. Paul then continues by 
expressing the wish that this faith they share should be вуєрупе, that 
is, that it should be active, diligent £v Emtyv@oei паутдс̧ аүабой ‘in 
the knowledge of every good deed’. The word Eniyvwaig is an event 
word: ‘we know’. So colon 2 means: ‘I pray that the faith we share will 
bring us knowledge of all good things’. That is, that we know ail the 
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good things. These good things are ours (Бу Yjulv) and have Christ as 
goal (£i  Xpiotóv). These are the things related to our faith. The other 
side of the coin relates to our love towards one another. This is stated in 
colon 3 which can be seen as: 


харёу kal naparAnow — 
| 


Е Е 
ёп rfj аүаптү cou 
= I am glad = I am en- 
couraged 


In other words, your love brings me a lot of joy and courage. The бті 
phrase gives the reason for this with the idiomatic expression Ta 
onAayxva ävarıenautat, literally, ‘inner feelings are relieved’. This 
idiom can be transformed into ‘help someone so that he can be glad’. 
That is, to gladden someone by helping him. 

Using the above analysis and transformations, the entire text can be 
reconstructed by the following dynamic translation: ‘Philemon, every 
time I pray I thank my God for you for I heard of your faith in the Lord 
Jesus and your love for your fellow believers. And I pray that the faith 
we share will make us to know the good things that are for us in view of 
Christ. Your faith my brother, brought me great joy and encourage- 
ment because you cheered up your fellow believers with the help you 
gave them’. 


Example 2: Colossians 3:1-4 

To analyze this text one will begin by marking out the construction 
units. The first is from el ойу cuvnyépOnte up to той 6600 
кавПрємос. This section has a form analogous to a sentence such as ‘I 
always give a book’ that has been extended to ‘I always give an 
interesting book’. Instead of ‘I give’ there is іп Col 3:1 Znteite. Instead 
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of ‘book’ tà Gvw has been extended like ‘interesting book’ to 00 ó 
Xpiotéc Eotıv ём бек той Geod кав'цємос. Instead of ‘always’ 
there is єї обу ouvnyépOnte tà Хрістф. In other words we find only 
one construction and so only one colon. However, this colon consists 
of smaller construction units that are tied to each other by the nuclear 
units as follows: 


єї обу ouvnyép@nte TH Хротф 


L, passive with God as 


subject 


Ta vw Inteite 


= if God revived you together with Christ 


The relation between the sections el... Xpiot@ and rà Gvw 
Сптєїтє is grammatically described as a conditional construction, but 
semantically the first is the motivation for the second. Therefore, the 
meaning can be formulated as: God revived you with Christ, so set 
your hearts оп the things above (= in heaven). The term &vw is 
defined as об 6 Xptotéc ботім which is further qualified by ёу бєЁ@ 
тоб ӨвБой ka8rjuevog. 

The next colon (colon 2) is a repetition of the matrix of the preceding 
colon: та буо ppoveite. It is followed by yet another colon (colon 3) 
that states the same thing, only negatively: u Ta ёпі TAs үйс̧ 
(ppoveite). Verse 3 begins with ane@dvete ‘you have died’ that 
cannot be taken literally in this context. So, the kal that follows is not 
an indication of additional events, but is rather an explanation of what 
is meant by Gne@dvete. The каї is epexegetic, not copulative. 
Therefore апєвдметєе ... Өє@ is one construction, and for that 
matter one colon (colon 4). 

The matrix of the last part of the passage is ОцЕТС pavepwerjoeode 
which has three stipulations added, namely ойу айтф, Ev 56En and 
бтам . . . Öv, of which the ending is itself an extension, that is, 1 
Zur) üpGv is an extension of Хрістос. All these elements are linked 
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together to form one colon (colon 5) that can be schematized as: 


UHEIG фамеровпаоєсвеє 
бтам 6 Xpioréc gavepo8f, 
ty боб Ором 
ойу аотф 
£v бобт 
The matrix element of colon 1, tà Gvw Cntette, is repeated in 
colons 2 and 3, and motivated in colon 4, of which colon 5 gives the 


result. The close link between colons 4 and 5 is emphasized by the 
chiastic structure of the elements: 


ane@avete үйр , kai Zw) onov кёкри тта! ойу 
Al A2 A3 


T Хрісто sv TO BEÔ. бтам © Xpioróq 


A4 B4 


фауєровй, й o ором, тотє Kal 
B3 B2 


йрєїс ойу айтф «qavepo8rjoeg8e év боё — 
B1 


The four aspects that are underlined as A1, A2, A3, and A4 are 
repeated in an inverse order as B1, B2, B3, and B4. So the correlate of 
A1 is ВІ, of A2 is B2, and so on. This chiastic arrangement represents 
a style which ancient rhetoricians described as oxnja Stavolac. The 
double chiasmus can be represented as: 


Al A4 
A2 A3 


B3 B2 
B4 Bl 
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Semantically the chiasmus highlights the following: the revelation in 
glory with Christ (B1) is opposed to the death to the world (A1). This 
occurs when one’s life (A2) is absorbed into Christ so that he becomes 
one’s life (B2). The consequence of this is suggested in A3 and B3: 
‘your hiddenness is transformed by Christ’s manifestation’. It should 
be observed that the word Хрістос of A4 and B4, at the end of the first 
group and at the beginning of the second group, emphasizes Christ as 
the vital factor with TỌ Bew as the link. 

Col 3:1-4 is an illustration of how the structure of separate colons 
contributes to the construction of the colons in relation to each other. 
It has shown in this passage that colons 4 and 5 form a cluster. 

With the above analysis the text of Col 3:1-4 can now be 
Schematized as follows to indicate the relationships between the 
colons. These relationships represent the line of argument: 


1. El ойм суупуєрвптє тб Хрістіо та Gvw Inteite 


І, ой 6 Xpiotée éotiv єм бєбій Өкой кавйиємос 


2. та üvw Ppoveite - | 


j— 


4. àáne8ávere yap, Kal ў Gor) Gu@v Kkékpurrrai OUV 
TO Xpioti Ev TO BEQ 


3, un та Eni үйс (Mpoveite) 


5. ётам © Xpioróc фауєроей, й Got üuóov, TÓTE 
ка) üpgeiq ойу aùt® qavepo8rjoeoc0e Ev SHEN 


As was said above, the pivot point of the passage is the expression rà 
ávo Inteite/ppoveite which із to follow upon el обу ouvnyépente 
TG Хріотф and motivated in colon 4 of which colon 5 gives the result. 
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On this basis we may restate the structure of the argument as: 


1. 

2. ехһогїапоп 
3. 

4. reason 

5. result 


This analyzed section (Col 3:1-4) should be seen over against the 
preceding section because the previous paragraph (Col 2:20-23) 
begins with el ane@dvete TH Хрістф, which is contrasted in colon 1 
above (Col 3:1). This highlights the reason—result given in colons 4 
and 5, and so тй Gvw Znteite/ppoveite is fully motivated as the pivot 
point of Col 3:1-4. Just as àyárm and пістіс were taken to be the pivot 
point of the first example (Philem 4-7), so та Gvw Qnrette/ppoveire 
appears as the focal element of Col 3:1-4. Part of the justification for a 
discourse analysis based on colon structure is precisely this fact that the 
basic thrust of atext can be determined through the use of linguistically 
motivated methods. This type of discourse analysis aims at unfolding 
an arrangement or schematization of thought in order to promote a 
better understanding of the text. 


Example 3: 1 Corinthians 12:4-11 

In the previous examples the question arose as to how we can tell 
which part of a complete text can be taken as a paragraph. This 
problem will now be dealt with by using 1 Cor 12:4-11 as an example. 
Editions of the NT are usually printed in paragraphs, as in the case of 
the UBSGNT text which was used in the examples so far discussed. 
This paragraphing of the text was, however, not based on any formal 
linguistic criteria. As is done in most commentaries, the flow of the 
contents of the text is followed and this generally forms the basis of the 
paragraphing of the text. In many cases this is useful because through 
the ages a large amount of knowledge has been gathered about the NT 
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which has enabled editors to mark out the paragraphs fairly well. Yet 
this method can hardly be called scientific. Elements such as 
introductory particles may also be kept in mind in determining the 
beginning of a paragraph, but even here it is not possible to be free of 
personal prejudice. Traditional methods need not be completely 
rejected for they can very often be the starting point, provided that 
they are not seen as sufficient in themselves. 

The marking out of the paragraph rests upon the structure. The 
dilemma is that we can only find structure after an analysis. For 
practical reasons it is necessary to begin with the traditional material 
and after a section has been worked on, the structural relationship 
between the colons should indicate whether the selected section can 
still be considered а unity or not. When the pattern or structure of 
closely related colons has come to an end, the break in the linking 
between colons will be a sure indication of paragraphing. One of the 
most common patterns is that of ring composition, which is found when 
the text finishes with the same idea as it started with. When the ring is 
completed a paragraph is found. This would lead one to analyze 1 Cor 
12:1-11 as containing two pericopes although the UBSGNT shows it to 
be one. Verses 4-11 form a typical structure of ring composition, while 
the first three verses have their own structure in which each 
proposition leads to the next without returning. 

In order to analyze the semantic content of 1 Cor 12:4-11 the first 
step would be to mark out the colons. Verse 4 contains two colons since 
то бё auto пуєйна is not a part of the construction ої eioiv, but 
represents a new sentence that contrasts with the first part of verse 4. 
In verse 6, о бУЄруфу та пдута бу пасту is not a third colon since it is 
only an extension of 8£óG. So the construction begins with 6 бё айтос 
Beöc and finishes with Ev mGoiv. Verse 7 is one colon that has a 
structure analogous to a sentence such as 'he always gives him'. (See 
the construction of verse 7 at the top of the facing page.) 

The sentence ‘he always gives him’ consists of a subject ‘he’ which 
indicates the nominal (N) part of the sentence. The verbal (V) part 
consists of the event ‘give’ plus the extension ‘always him’. The 
extension fixes the time of the event and contains the benefited 
(indirect object). The sentence is one construction since it contains one 
closely knit structure. The Greek of verse 7 fits structurally into the 
same pattern, and is therefore one colon. A tree diagram is an 
adequate test to determine whether a section of the text has more than 
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М Уу 
Һе 


й фауёршооіс тоб пуєбиатос 


gives 
біботаї 

always him 
прос TÒ ouuqpépov ékáoto 


one colon. When all the elements can be attached to one S — М + V, 
one colon is found. Verse 4, as said, consists of two colons since it has 
to be analyzed as: 


$ dé 5 


IN N 


N V N V 


Verses 8 and 9 likewise contain two colons each. Verse 10 has 5 
colons, verse 11 has one. Presented as a tree diagram, the structure of 
verse 11 can be schematized as: 


S 


A n 


N V 


то абтб nveüua Evepyei пдута тайта 
5, 


N у 


TO пуєйра біагрєї idia &ёкаосотф Kadwc Войлєта: 
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This diagram shows how verse 11 is one construction in which 

башробу ... BOUAETAL is an extension of nveüua. This extension is 

constructed in sentence form and so is called an embedded sentence. 
If the colons are written under each other the following pattern is 

found: 

1. AtatpéceiG бё xapicuárov єісім 

2. TO бё айто пуєбца 

3. kai Siapéoeic Siakovid@v eloiv 

4. Kal б абтбс коріос 

5. Kai Staipéoeic буєрупиатау єісім 


6. 6 SE autos 8єбс, 6 Evepy@v та ndvta бу 
пасу 


7. ёкастф ёё біботаї  pavEpwois тоб nvev- 
p натос прбс TÒ сонф&роу 


8. Ф uev үйр бй тоб пуєбнатос бїбота! Абүос 
софіас 


А B 9. GAAw бе AóyoG yvocEOG ката то AUTO 
М N пмєбца 


10. ETEPW пістіс Ev TH айтф пуєораті 


11. GAAm бё xaplonata iauárov v тф évi 
пуєйнаті 


12. GAAw бё буєрупната ÖuUvälewv 
13. GAAW бё npownteia 

14. GAAw бё Siaxpiceic nveuuátov 
15. ётёрф убуп yAwooav 


| 16. GAAW бё épunveía yAWooav 


. памта бё тайта буєруєї тб Ev kai тб айт© 
nvedua Siatpodv ібіа ёкбото кабёшс Воблє- 
rat 


{i 
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From this structure 1 Cor 12:4-11 appears to consist of two elements: 
A presents the case, B provides particulars of the case. In A, which 
consists of colons 1-6 plus 17, a ring composition is found. Colons 1,3, 
and 5 present the many (= a) in opposition to the one (= b) of colons 
2, 4, and 6. In colon 17 this is again found in паута (= a) and айт© 
(= b). Thus the ring composition provides a structure in which the one 
as opposed to the many is emphasized. By stressing this point Paul 
accentuates the fact that the Corinthians should not absolutize one gift 
as they had done with the glossolalia (see 1 Corinthians 14). There is a 
variety of gifts, yet there is one Spirit who distributes all the gifts. The 
gifts should not be arranged hierarchically for they are all given bv the 
one Spirit. This contention is repeated in B: the one Spirit gives to 
everyone. Colon 7 presents the broader proposition which serves as a 
heading for 8-16. In fact, colons 8-16 provide the details for ёкаотф in 
colon 7 together with an expansion on the opposition of one and many. 
This forms the pivot point ofthe entire paragraph which was motivated 
by прос то GuLMEpoOv іп colon 7. The purpose of the gifts is that 
people should benefit from them. The benefit rather than the place in a 
hierarchy is the guiding line. 

И can be seen how the pivot point is touched upon in every colon. A 
continuous change of style in the presentation highlights the concept of 
one and many. In colons 1, 3, and 5 three event words are used, 
xapiouátov, біакомійм, EVEPYNHÄATWV connected to three object 
words riveOua, küpioq, Beöc. The first and the last (nveüna апа 
Өє0с̧) are the agents of the events with küpioq the affected. Note also 
the interchange of бё and kai. Paul exploits this interaction of words 
and constructions to emphasize the idea of one and many. 

How is the agent/affected determined? This is done through an 
analysis of the deep structure. In xapiouátov we have an event which 
has пмєбиа as agent: the Spirit bestows gifts. The same is true of 
évepynuátov and Beöc: God works. In the case ої Stakovidv this 
relationship does not apply. The Lord (корюс) cannot be the agent 
because it is not the Lord who serves us. Rather, it is we who serve the 
Lord: there are many ways to serve (i.e., for us to serve), yet there is 
only one Lord. 

Colons 1-6 emphasize the opposition one/many in a way that can be 
easily observed. At the end ofthe paragraph this is once more stated in 
a shorter way since riveGpa now acts as a joint subject. In colons 1-6 
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the three terms BEÓG, KÜPLOG, пу&0на were mentioned separately, 
but now all three are combined within пуєй ца who is indeed the actual 
agent of the giving of spiritual gifts. Note that colon 17 reads 'the Spirit 
works (вУЄруєї) everything’. This word has already been found іп 
colons 5 and 6 of God working everything. In colon 17 it is further 
stated that 'the Spirit distributes as he desires'. This has been hinted at 
in colon 7 in the use of the words 5í6orai прос тб сицфбром. In 
other words, the Spirit determines which are useful and which are not. 
This decision is according to his desires. 

Colons 8-16 in describing the specific gifts also have differ- 
ent patterns of style: chiasmus (8-9), parallelism (10—11), and free 
pattern (12-16). These changes are basically stylistic, yet they tone in 
with the overall notion of the opposition one/many. These patterns 
are clearest when the кбината or phrase units are written beneath 
one another: 


(i) Ф цёу yap бїбота! 
8. Sa той пуєбуатос : nveüpga X 
AóyoG софіас̧ : Adyos Y 
ÖAW бё Sidotar 
9, Aoyos YVWOEWG : Adyoc Y 
— ката тб ауто пуєбџра : пудра X 


Within the chiasmus the word Aóyog іп Абуос софіас̧ and Adyoc 
YVGOCEQG, contrasts with mvedpua and therefore plays a structurally 
important role, but semantically these expressions are almost lexical 
units (unitary complexes): Абуос софіас = oogia in a specific 
situation. The same applies to Абуос Yvwoewg. The term Adyos only 
contributes in keeping the focus on софіа and умасіс as gifts to action 
in a specific situation, and not merely as general activities. In other 
words, it does not point to intellectual ability in general, but to the 
particular gift in a specific situation. 
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(ii) étépw бё бібота! 
10. піотіс г niotig — X 
Ev TÔ AUTO TIVEUHATI : пмєбра Y 
M äg бё біботаї 
11. харісџа lauárov : Тара X 
Ev TỌ Evi rveüpari : nveüpa Y 


The fine use of style should be observed. In (i) there is a chiasmus plus 
an interchange of prepositions with rıveüpa. In (i) there is 
parallelism, but with no interchange of prepositons. In (i) both gogia 
and YvQOIG are extended by AóyoG, while in (ii) the parallelism is 
slightly "distorted" by пістіс being in opposition to ҳаріора 
laudtwv, which is also in the plural. This slight distortion within the 
parallelism contributes stylistically to avoid overcharacterization. This 
makes it clear that the interchange of forms, especially prepositions, 
must not be used in this paragraph to try and determine distinctions of 
meaning. They do not have any direct semantic function in relation to 
each other, but only an aesthetic one. Indirectly, however, these 
interchanges underline the opposition one/many. 


(iii) GAAw бё Sidotat буєрупната Suvanewv 
npognteia 
12.-16. біакріоєіс пуБинатоу 
убуп YAwooWv 


Epunveia YAwooWv 


At first sight there does appear to be some linear pattern in colons 
12-16, but actually this is only a free structure that closes the text. In a 
well-written paragraph we often find loosely structured parts. 
However, it is still a part of the pattern—in fact, a loose pattern is still a 
pattern—since it does serve to change the style by reducing its 
intensity. 
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Semantics in this paragraph is not restricted to what belongs within 
the boundary of this paragraph. Semantic considerations reach beyond 
these bounds. In 1 Cor 12:4-11 colon 7 appeared to be the title of part 
B with éxaoté of colon 7 extended in 8-16. The mpdc тб cuuqpépov 
of colon 7 was echoed in colon 17 ka@@c BovAETAL, but it also seems to 
be extended even further since it is repeated in the next paragraph 
(verses 12-26). This means that ёкастф is extended in colons 8-16, 
and прос то соџфёроу (hinted at in colon 17) is extended into the 
next paragraph. Moreover, when the paragraphs of chapters 12, 13, 
and 14 are compared they seem to form a unit. Chapters 12 and 14 are 
closely related to 13, which acts as an explanatory text between them. 
To determine this, we have to continue our analysis by moving on to 1 
Cor 12:12-26. 


Example 4: I Corinthians 12:12-26 

The opening verse of this paragraph consists of a series of 
interlocking structures in which three constructions are woven 
together. These constructions are formed into one stretch of language 
that is embraced by кавапер and Xpiotéc. The final part, od tox Kal 
6 Xpiotoes, serves as an ending for all three constructions introduced 
by kadanep: 


кабапер yap тб o@ua Ev £ouv 


Kai ÉAN Moià Éxei 
го паута бё та WEAN "MEIN ob to kai 6 Xpiotóq 


| санатос MOAAG бута 


Ev Eotiv обра 


This structure can be rewritten by three colons. Before this is done, 
the verse which follows, also containing intertwined constructions, 
must be explained. The grammatical subject rrävteg is extended in 
cite ‘loudaio: eite “EAAnvec elite бойло: cite EAeldepon. With 
паутес̧ they are all congruent with ЄВаптіовтиєм. In the same way 
all three are congruent with énotic@npev. Verse 13 consequently has 
two colons. The remaining part of the paragraph is grammatically less 
complicated. We can now continue on with the rewriting of the colons. 
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T 


ge 


. кавапер yap то осбфна Ev éouv (oütoqG Kai 6 


Хрістос) 


. (кавапеєр) ибЛп подла Éxet (ойтос Kai б Христос) 
. (кавапєр) памта та WEAN той офратос MOAAG 


бута Ev EOTIV сфна ойтос̧ Kai б Хрістос 


, Kal yàp év vi mveduati йрєїс паутес̧ ЄВаптіови- 


pev elo ëv opa eite loudaioi cite "ЕААпуєс elite 
бобЛог cite ёАєйбє&ро1 


. eite "Чоцубаїої eite “EAAnvec eite боЛо! cite 


EAEUBEPOL паутєс Ev nvedua 2потіовпиєм 


. kai yap то офра ойк Eotiv Ev рёЛос̧ аХЛа пола 
. £àv einn ó nous, oti ойк ёрі xeíp, оок єїці ёк тоб 


сфрнатос OU пара тобто оок EOTIV ÈK TOU сфуатос 
Kai £àv einn TÒ ойс STi оок єїні офваЛиос оок elpl 
ÈK тоб сфуатос оо пара тобто оок EOTIV ёк TOU 
оонатос 


. ei бАоу TO офра OPBaAudc пой й akon 
. ei óAov Akon) nod й бофрпоїс 
. Vuvi dé б Bedc EBeTO rà ÉAN £v ёкастоу aUTWV EV 


TH cogat KaBWe n8éAnocev 


. ei бё rjv та памта Ev рёЛос пой vò обра 
‚ убу бе полЛлЛа èv LEAN Ev бё обра 
. ой Suvatat 6& 6 офвалиос eineiv rf) xeip(, Xpelav 


соб ойк Exw 


‚ й палім й кефалӣ тоїс nociv, Xpeiav орифу ойк Exw 
j. GAAG та бокобута LEAN тоб офуатос àoOevéo- 


тєра üriápxeiv полАф HGAAOV Avaykald £oriv 


. kai à бокойрєу атшотєра elvat тоб офратос 


TOUTOIC Tiv nepioootépav nepitiBepEev 


. Kai tà аохлноуа rjuóv EUOXNHOOUVNV nepicco- 


тёрау EXEL 


. та бё єбоухйиома ђрфу ой xpeíav Exel 
. GAAA © BEC cuveképaoev TO офра тб UoTEpou- 


uévw періссотёрах бойс tuv iva un ў східна ём 
TÔ онат! GAAG то ауто опер AAATIAWV реримф- 
сім tà нёАп 


. kal eite пасує! Ev HEAOG сицпасує! памта rà WEAN 
2. eite 6o&àGerar Ev uéAoG ouyyaipel паута rà WEAN 
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It is striking to see that this paragraph contains two pivot points. This 
does not usually occur, since two pivot points will involve two 
paragraphs, but when it does occur as in this passage the two are 
intertwined. There is such a close relation between them that they are, 
in fact, two sides of the same coin. In this paragraph the first is found 
between colons 1 and 13. The theme is "Ше one in opposition to the 
many." Actually this is a repetition of the theme of the previous 
pericope. This thought is so basic that Paul wants to express it time and 
again in as many forms as possible. In this pericope it is presented in 
colons 1-3, again in colon 6, and finally in colon 13. The remaining 
parts between colons 1 and 13 form pairs. Consider the structure: 


T 


SS ® u с ^ B ow м 


e 


©) 


~ 
122 


Colon 12 is the exact parallel of colons 9 + 10 but does not follow 
directly on colons 9 + 10. Colon 12 interrupts this unity, and stands on 
its own within the structure. In the discussion on the previous 
paragraph (example 3), it was noted that the words прос то 
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сонфёроу (colon 7 of example 3) were echoed in ka@@c Воблєта! 
(colon 17 of example 3). In the section now examined (example 4), 
colon 11 is obviously parallel to каӨос ВойАєта:, and links with colon 
20 to form the second pivot point. In colon 20 npóq 16 is extended 
because it accentuates the fact that God gives to every member that 
which is necessary for each to serve the other without division. Here 
Оунфёроу reappears, and in colons 21 and 22 the thought of colon 20 
is again repeated but in a different way. This has the result that the 
central and all-embracing thought of both paragraphs (examples 3 and 
4) can be summarized as follows: God wants all the gifts to work 
together so as to be of mutual benefit for all the believers. 

The fact that example 4 has two pivot points is illustrated by this 
summary. The themes of both are united or intertwined together due 
to the fact that colon 11 acts within colons 1-13. 

When a paragraph has been analyzed in this way it may give the 
appearance of being the result of an artificial method. On the surface 
this may be the case since all the elements are placed next to one 
another. However, when an author constructs a paragraph he arranges 
the text so as to reproduce his thoughts in as clear a way as possible. 
The author has a view of what he wants to say in his mind, and as he 
unfolds it a repetition of ideas is found to occur. In this way a pattern 
will naturally appear. In a musical composition this is certainly true, 
and good literature should not be very different from this. When the 
works of the Greek rhetoricians are read, for example, Gorgias of 
Leontini or Demetrius, it is quite clear that they attached great 
importance to structure. 

Inreturning to example 4, we may now pay more attention to certain 
aspects of the individual colons, especially the longer ones. The first 
three colons represent the basic theme of the one/many opposition. 
Note how this is displayed in the structura] arrangement. 


Colon 1. офра Ev — 


2, pgéAÀn noAAá 
| parallelism chiasmus 
За. MEAN noAAd 


3b. Ev opa 
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The next group, colons 4 and 5, display the same features: 


Colon 4a. évi nvedyatt—, ^^ 
4b. пдмтєс 
4с. Ev офра | chiasmus 
За. паутес̧ 


5b. Ev пмєбца 


A chiasmus between certain value judgments is discovered in the 
series that extends памтес, namely, eite "loudatoı cite "EAAnveq 
eire бобЛої cite EAEUBEpOI: 


Чоибаїо! "EAAnvEG 
мт 


вхейверої бойло! 


This chiasmus does not suggest that the 'louóaiot are БАєйвЕрої, 
but that in the series 'louóaioi— EAAnveqG the order ‘chosen 
people—heathens' describes a descending scale, while 600A01— 
EAEUBEPOL presents an ascending scale. 

In colons 7 + 8, 9 + 10, and 12 a parallelism is found and is 
repeated in 14 + 15. Colons 16-19 have a looser structure which eases 
the intensity of the style (as in the previous example). 

Colons 1-3 are clearly a summary of the contents of the two previous 
paragraphs. These three colons can therefore just as well serve as an 
ending to the previous paragraphs. But they also serve as an 
introduction to the present paragraph. It now also becomes clear how 
the main line of thought of example 4 was structurally motivated: God 
gives many things, but in him everything is one. The last part of 1 
Corinthians 12 will now be analyzed to enable us to place the three 
paragraphs in relation to one another. 
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Example 5: I Corinthians 12:27-31 


1. UpEetc 66 tote cpa Хріотоб : m 
2. Kai WEAN ёк pépouc (ёоте) : MANY. 
3. kai обс рёу É8gto © бєбс Ev ті) ExKAnoia : GOD 


(&0=то) прфтоу ártooróAouq 


бебтєром профіїтас 
трітоу бібаскалоцс 
Enetta Suvaueic 

éneita харісната їанатшу 


AVTIAT WWeic 


kußepvriosig 
yévn yAwoodv 
. ий Mavtec апостолої 
. Mf памтєс npogfitau 
. p паутес̧ бібаскалої 
. MÌ паутєс биуанес 
. ЫЙ rrávreG ҳарісџрата Exouot laudtwv 
. ий паутєс yYA@ooaic AaAoücıv 
10. uf памтеєс óiepunveuoucitv 
11. ZnAoüte бё та ҳарісџата та pelfova 
12. kal ёт: Kaß’ürtepßoAnv обом йим eie ] 
A phenomenon typical of discourses is that as soon as a colon is 
extended, a pattern appears between the elements of the colon. The 
pattern of colon 3 displays a structure similar to that of colons 4-10. 


The two patterns state almost the same thing, one positively, the other 
negatively. However, they do not have an exact "one to one" 
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relationship with each other, but differ slightly so as to accentuate the 
basic emphasis of Paul’s reasoning. By this he attempts to show how 
one gift cannot be elevated in importance above another. Speaking in 
tongues, which was of great importance to the Corinthians, is placed 
by Paul at the end of the series in verses 28 and 30, as in the case of 
verse 10. Not, on the other hand, to degrade it, but to counter the 
Corinthian overemphasis. 

Verse 31 contains two colons (11 and 12) that are divided in the 
UBSGNT text. The first colon is seen to complete the last paragraph of 
chapter 12, while the second colon begins chapter 13. This was done 
due to the influence of the traditional translation of CnAOOTEe as an 
imperative. According to this view chapter 12 closes with a list of gifts 
(colons 3—10) followed by an instruction to strive for the higher gifts. In 
the outline above colons 1-10 are related to one another. Colons 
11-12, however, can only be related if (пЛобтє is taken as ап 
imperative, but then colon 11 is in direct opposition to the entire 
previous argument. Paul would then be contradicting himself. In the 
analysis of example 3 the Corinthians were urged not to see the gifts 
hierarchically as they indeed persisted in doing. Every gift is of benefit 
in contributing to the whole. To give an instruction now with СПЛООТЕ 
as an imperative would be absurd. The last paragraph of chapter 12 
ends with colon 10. As was seen earlier, the completion of a structured 
group is the norm for distinguishing paragraphs. Verse 31 should, 
therefore, not be added to chapter 12. The two colons of verse 31 
belong to the next paragraph as an introduction to chapter 13. If this is 
taken to be correct, the three paragraphs of chapter 12 explain how 
many gifts exist. The Corinthians emphasized glossolalia (as is clearly 
seen in chapter 14), but Paul rejected this emphasis. There are many 
gifts, he maintained, and it is God who gives them all by the working of 
his Spirit. He does this because all the gifts—not some in 
particular—contribute to the well-being of the whole body of the 
believers. Therefore, he can say in verse 31: “you are striving for 
(CnAOUTE as indicative) those gifts you consider to be better or higher, 
but I want to show you a more excellent way.” If you really want to 
have something within the Christian community you can single out as 
the thing, then make it буапт, love, which also comes from the Spirit, 
in fact, it is a “fruit of the Spirit" (Gal 5:22). The next chapter extends 
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this idea. And then in chapter 14 Paul returns to the gifts. The re- 
lation of chapters 12-14 of 1 Corinthians can be illustrated as: 


12 13 14 


Example 6: Romans 1:1—7 

In most editions of the Greek NT Rom 1:1-7 is printed as one 
sentence. It begins with MaGAoc which is followed by a series of 
extensions up to the end of verse 6. Verse 7 begins with a predicate 
which follows on from an implicit verb of which Паблос is the subject: 
Паблос (урафєї) пас тоїс ovat £v "Pour. The document is a 
letter, and the style of this passage is typically that of an ancient letter. 
Therefore the implicit verb in the construction above can be taken 
to be ypäpeı. Verse 7b consists of a greeting in the nominative case 
that begins with Харс Омім каї єірйуп. This is logically a part 
of the previous statement since Paul extends this greeting, and 
therefore editions of the Greek NT print it as part of one large sen- 
tence. Yet, verse 7b actually forms a different colon, for it is a con- 
struction on its own having its own subject, namely 8eó and 
киріос. 

The extensions from MaGAoc onwards are as follows: First, three 
extensions of MaGAoc, namely 600A0G Xpicro0 'Inoo0, кАптос 
апостолос, and dpwpliopévoc eic єбауубмом 8eo0, The term 
єбауубмом is then extended by 6 проєппууєїлато which is itself 
extended by propositions introduced by бла, év, and пері. The phrase 
пері tod uioU aU roO once again has extensions added to uioû. This 
pattern continues up to the end of the sentence. Paul's style shows a 
marked preference for this type of extension known as climactic. 
Graphically it can be represented as: 


—— M» 


|, 
|, 
— 
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Because дарс бшу kal eiprivn . . . of verse 7b is logically related 
to what precedes, it can be presented as part of the same paragraph. It 
is joined more closely to the preceding sentence than to the one 
following which begins with the np@tov of verse 8. Therefore, Rom 
1:1—7 is one paragraph with two colons. The first colon is greatly 
extended and the extensions themselves betray a pattern between their 
elements. The relationship between the two colons can be illustrated 


as follows: 
| ш“ m 
N vi v2 
| S S 
N N “ 
Пайлос . | . Хрістобд | пдасі...дймоїс харс... Xpiorod 
(verses 1-6) (verse 7a) (verse 7b) 


In other words, Paul writes to everyone, and Paul prays that God 
would give his grace and peace to them. This describes the basic line of 
thought which Paul wants to convey, namely, that he first wants to 
present himself and then to send his regards to his readers. In the first 
part in which he presents himself, the climactie style results in the 
theme of "Paul and who he is" being quickly abandoned, and 
exchanged for the theme of “Jesus and who he is." The colon structure 
of Rom 1:1-7 can now be presented as shown in illustration on facing 
page. 

The arrow connections indicate the relations between the nuclear 
units of the colon: ПабАос (урафеї) näcıv has тоїс ovat £v ‘Poun 
(.2) as an extension defining näcıv while Gyanntoic Beod (.3) and 
кАптоїс ayloıg (.4) are additional characterizations of ‘the people in 
Rome'. Then follow three characterizations defining the man Paul, 
and so on. 

The nuclear relations of the extensions 1.5, 1.6, and 1.7 can be 
explained as follows: In 1.5 it is possession + possessor, in 1.6 it is 
action + purpose (for KANTOs, a so-called passive verbal adjective, is 
semantically an event word with God as agent and апостоЛос as the 
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1.1 ПабАос (үрафє) пбам .2 tolg обу év ‘Pan — 
> .3 ayanntotc Beoü 
.4 кАптоїс Ayloıc 


.6 kAntóq ánóoroAoq 
.7 ёфорісрёуос̧ sic evayyéAtov Өкой 
L».8 6 проєппууєілато 
9 бій тфу профттфу айтой | 
‚10 ёу урафаїс дубаїс - 4— 
.11 пері тоб ulod айтой — 
‚12 той yevou&vou 
E ёк onépuatoc Aavib-——— a| A 
‚14 ката сарка 
15 той бріовбутос шой Beod 


|, ‚16 év 6uváyet | | 
E ката пуєйра ayiwouvne b 
.18 ёЕ dvactdgews veKpüv a 
‚19 "таой Хрістой той Kupiou hav 
20 бе об GAGBopev харім Kal ánootoAnv e- 
21 ele ünakor|v. ríoreoq | | 
— .22 èv ndaw тоїс ЁӨУЕСІМ .— | 
‚23 Unép тоб ёубџратос аотоб 
.24 £v оїс éote kai йрєїс 
L»25 kAntoi Inooü Xpiotod 
2.1 Харс Kal eiprivn - 


Es бобЛос Xpiotod "Inooü 


| 2 бшу | 
7 1 З and | 
| с .4 8600 natpóq ALav | 
>i .5 каї коріои 'Inooü Хрістоб | | .- 
purpose or goal of the event, i.e., ‘called to Бе, . .,') and in 1.7 it is 


again action + purpose (explicitly indicated by the preposition eic). 

These can be restated as: 

(a) Paul belongs to Jesus Christ as his servant, 

(b) God called Paul to be his messenger, 

(c) God separated Paul in order that he may bring God’s Good News. 
The subject, or agent, of 1.8 (extending evayyéAlov in 1.7) is Өє©С 

(already mentioned in 1.7): God promised his Good News long ago. 

He promised it бла, £v, and nepi. These three prepositions render the 

relations as means, location, content. That is to say, God promised this 

(a) by causing the prophets to speak about it, (b) in the Holy 

Scriptures, (c) about his Son. In other words, God's Good News was 

proclaimed long ago by the prophets, preserved in the Holy Scriptures 
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and was concerned with his Son. Or: The Good News which God 
promised is concerned with his Son. It is found in the Holy Scriptures, 
and his prophets were the instruments he used to announce it. In 
1.1-1.11 there is a progression of ideas moving from Paul to the Good 
News (the Gospel) to the Son. The remainder of the extensions to the 
end of the colon (1,25) deal with the Son. The Son is not only dealt with 
in the larger section of the colon but is also the culminating point of the 
colon. This shows that Paul is not the focal point of the argument, but 
the Son is. Paul is merely his bond servant. Even though Paul begins 
his introduction with his own name, he immediately turns to his 
relationship to Jesus Christ making Jesus the main feature of the 
argument. This is achieved by three extensions of ulög in 1.11. These 
three involve a description or definition of ulóq referring to his human 
and divine nature and to his title (1.19) as Jesus our Lord. In 1.12-1.14 
his human nature is described: according to the flesh (= human 
nature) he was born as a descendant of David. Note that the 
prepositions introducing 1.13 and 1.14 are chiastically repeated in 1.17 
and 1.18, contrasting his human and divine nature: as far as his human 
nature is concerned he was born of David's stock, but as far as his holy 
being (пуебџа Gyiwouvne) is concerned his resurrection from death 
(1.18) showed him powerfully (1.16, that is, without a doubt) to be the 
Son of God (1.15). The chiastic arrangement is a stylistic device which 
highlights the semantic content of the statement. The term пуєбна 
means ‘personality, inner being, real self’ while дутаза бут) refers to the 
uniqueness of his holy nature. The phrase пуєйна ayiwouvnc, 
therefore, means ‘his holy being, his real being which is divine’. This is 
followed by ‘Ingod Хрістой тоб коріои ђыфм (1.9), which in itself 
forms a ring with тоб ціоб айтой (1.11): the Son is Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Thus Jesus is emphasized as the focal element of the discourse. 

In 1.20 the emphasis on Jesus is continued in 51a denoting the agent 
who gave Paul his commission, that is, his privilege to be an apostle. 
Three prepositional phrases define the nature of Paul's apostleship: 
sic (1.21) signifies the purpose, ём (1.22) the location, опер (1.23) the 
benefaction. The ёу ласім of 1.22 is taken up again in 1.24 to 
emphasize that the addressees are especially included in the area of 
Paul's ministry. And once again (see 1.4) the addressees are defined as 
people being called to belong to Jesus Christ. 

The structure of the discourse clearly shows how Jesus Christ is the 
main theme: in 1.5 Paul is immediately linked to Jesus Christ who is the 
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theme of 1.11—1.23, and to whom the believers in Rome are likewise 
linked (1.25). The discourse pattern clearly displays the basis of Paul's 
message and authority, namely, Jesus the risen Lord. Though Rom 
1:1-7 is a salutation introducing Paul's letter, it is essentially a 
statement about Paul's authority. 


Example 7: Romans 1:8-17 

Many editions of the NT as well as many commentaries take Rom 
1:8-15 as a paragraph, with Rom 1:16-17 as a following paragraph. 
This is based on the judgments that Rom 1:16-17 states the main 
theme of the letter. A colon analysis shows that Rom 1:14-15 has more 
formal structural links with Rom 1:16-17 than with Rom 1:8-13. 
[Determining the length of a paragraph is a decision based on the total 
structure of a larger stretch of discourse. Therefore, it cannot be 
properly done until the basic colon analysis is completed. As long as 
colons or colon clusters link together, one paragraph should be 
acknowledged. It is only when a clear break in the linking of colons or 
colon clusters can be determined, that one is justified in acknowledg- 
ing a new paragraph. In modern writing an author usually indicates 
paragraphs by indentation or spacing in the printed text, but in ancient 
writing this was never done. Paragraph division can only be done on 
semantic considerations based on the total structure of a text. For NT 
Greek one can readily employ the traditional paragraphing as a 
starting point. Thus we can take Rom 1:8-15 as a hypothetical 
paragraph. The first step towards a semantic discourse analysis will 
now be to mark the colons. Verse divisions in the printed text should 
not be paid attention to. They merely serve the purposes of reference 
and have nothing to do with syntactic structuring.] 

The first matrix to be observed is EÜXapıoT@ with прітом as an 
enlargement along with t Ge pou, бё "Inooü Хрістой, пері 
návrov бубфу and бті Á тісті Úv катауублєтаї $v ÖAW тб 
косиф. These five enlargements may be tabulated under eUxapioT®, 
or presented as in the textual arrangement, given below, writing 
np@Tov on the same line as Єйдарот@. The portraying of the 
syntactic enlargements is merely a heuristic matter to help the reader 
see the constituent units at a glance. The reason why np@Tov is written 
on the same line as £UXQptiOtQ is because TIPWTOV serves as ап 
introductory formula to the whole passage while the other enlarge- 
ments are specific complements or descriptions having more relevant 
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semantic content than mp@tov. The colon structure of Rom 1:8-17 
can be schematized as: 


verse 8 


10 


it 


12 


13 


14 


15 


17 


16 | — 8.1 об үйр £naiaxüvoga: то єбауувбмом 
i 
| 
i 


1.1 Прфтоу цім evxapiotd u 
| 2 r$ Өєф pou 
LL 3 Bid тсоб Хрютодб 

E: пєрї návTOv ÜuGv 


|. 
| 


.5 бт й nigris Guay катауублєтаї Ev GAw тф k6oug —— 


2.1 uápruq yap you éativ ё Beds 


L2 Ф хатрейш 
і [? £v тф пмєйнаті pou 
— "^ "n n" ^ " ^ 
.4 £v TỌ ebayyekig тоб vied абтоб 


.5 à óbiaAelnroc uvelav üuov поюбра 
H 


i 
| 6 паутотє Ent tav npooeux@v uou 
|. 7 Seöpevos 


L В єї тюс ABN поті єйобшӨёлоона‹ 
{ 


.9 EABeiv прос брас КИШИ 
ЛО tv тф BeAnnatı ToO 8600 
3.1 вбпипові yàp ібеїм онас 


.2 iva тї ретаёф xápicua Орїм rrveupauxóv 
La 3 eis tò стпріхвлма: сиёс 
4.1 тойто бё £ovw сийпаракляВтмаї 
.2 Ev Univ 
— 3 Sid TÅG Ev GAANAGG nioTews 
с? ÜuGv t£ 
5 Kat &uoö 
5.1 ob BéAwW бё брас йумоєім, adeagoi 
.2 подАйкіс проєвертм 
С? EABEIV прос LÖG 


вті з — 4 iva пуё карпду exo 


i .5 kai ём биім heen] 
L .6 KABK «al £v toic Аошпоїс ÉB8vcotv m 
7 kal бкодовту йурі той бєбро 


6.1 operétng віці 


L, Г "EAAngiv te Kai BapBdpaig 
.3 софоїс T£ kai дмойтою 
7.1 ойтою TO кат ёнё провиром EVayyeAicacGai kal Univ 
La то Ем "Pun 


+ .2 бйуашсо yap Beo0 totiv 


-— ele awrnpiav 
4 памті t$ motedovn «—_ 


Lys Чоубаїр te прФтоу 
.6 wal "EAAnvi 
9.1 5ikatocüvn yap Өкой апокаАйттета! 
эг? £v айтф 
‚3 ёк niotews elg nioti 
10.4 кавох; убүраттах 
i 


2 70 5E бікаюс Moeta: 


{_, 3 ёк піотєшс̧ 
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Colon 1 is an expression of thanks introduced by eUxapiot® upon 
which follows: 1.2 to whom directed, 1.3 the mediator, 1.4 the 
beneficiary, 1.5 the content. The first three enlargements upon 
£üxapictó (1.2, 1.3, 1.4) concern the personages involved, the last 
(1.5) states the matter or topic, namely their faith in Jesus Christ. 
Throughout the world people are hearing about their faith. This is 
Paul's reason for expressing his thanks. The theme of colon 1 is an 
expression of thanks. 

The үйр introducing colon 2 does not add a reason to EÜXapıor@ or 
to any other item in colon 1 but applies to the whole. It is therefore a 
connective, an attention marker adding emphasis to the statement of 
colon 2. The same applies to the үйр in colons 3, 8, 9 and the oUtwe in 
colon 7. Note that the ydp in 8.2 applies to eUayyéAtov, being the 
боуашс Geos justifying the statement ойк EnaioxUvouar. In 8.2 а 
feature of eUayyéAlov is given and therefore closely linked to 8.1. 

Having determined the different colons on the basis of syntactic 
arguments, the semantic content of each colon should then be taken 
into account. This involves the content of the enlargements and 
particularly the relative importance of each enlargement to the whole 
in order to determine the focal element in the statement. Thus in colon 
1 the content of Paul's thanksgiving is the peak of the statement. He is 
thankful because of their faith. Their faith is the motivation for 
£ÜXxapictó, and miotic is the item continued in the discourse-—in fact 
in section C it builds up to a climax. In colon 2 the string 2.5 is the 
content of рбртис̧ with 2.8 (elaborated іп 2.9 and 2.10) being the 
content of 2.6 and 2.7 (semantically equivalent) which, in turn, give 
the circumstances of 2.5. The other items in colon 2 linked to Өєбс аге 
stylistic embellishments, typical of Paul's associative style. The main 
semantic line runs through the additions to uäpTuc. Therefore, as was 
said, the content of 2.1isstated in2.5: ‘God knows that I always pray to 
be able to visit you’. 

The basic semantic content of colons 1 and 2 can now be formulated 
as: 

1. giving thanks for their faith 
2. wanting to visit them. 

Colon 3 gives the purpose for his longing to visit them, namely to 
share spiritual blessings. Colon 4 elaborates on this statement of 
purpose. Therefore colons 3 and 4 can be combined. They have a 
closer semantic relationship to each other than to either colons 2 or 5. 
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Colon 5 repeats the content of colons 3 and 4 with the addition of a 
statement to the effect that his planning to see them did not as yet 
become effective (5.7). Colon 5 stands іп а closer relationship to colons 
3 and 4 than to colon 2, since 5 is a summary statement of colons 3 and 
4. Therefore colons 3, 4, and 5 are elaborations on colon 2 as indicated 
by the diagonal lines (in the outline above) linking colons 2-5. Colons 
3-5 add to colon 2 forming one cluster with colon 2. That is to say: 
colon 2 states Paul's longing to see them, while colons 3, 4, and 5 
specify the content and purpose of his longing to see them. It is to share 
in what God gives by means of his Spirit in order (3.3) to be 
strengthened. The context shows that the reference is to spiritual (not 
physical) strength, as is explained in colon 4 referring to a 
strengthening which comes through their mutual faith. The flow of the 
argument can be restated as: ‘I very much want to come and see you so 
that our mutual faith might help us as we share in the good things that 
God gives by means of his Spirit'. On the basis of the relationships 
between the items of thought expressed in colons 2-5, the theme of 
section B (constituted by colon cluster 2-5) can be summarized as: 'T 
want to come and see you to share our faith'. 

Colon 6 starts a new statement; 6.2 and 6.3 are semantically similar 
(implying all mankind), being a complement to OpeiAétns elul. 
Colon 6 states Paul's obligation to mankind. The term ойтос̧ 
introducing colon 7 states a result following colon 6, the total sum of 
which implies that Paul must preach the gospel to all people. Colon 7, 
therefore, continues the statement by showing that the believers in 
Rome naturally are part of mankind, and that Paul's obligation 
concerns the bringing of the gospel. The term evayyeAloagGai is 
taken up in colon 8, which is a motivation for colons 6-7. Therefore 
verse 16 of Romans 1 links closely to verse 15 (colon 7). In colons 8, 9, 
and 10 the nature of the gospel is specified: the gospel is God's 
powerful method to save the believer (colon 8). Colon 8 defines 
єйпауубМом (8.2) along with its effect (8.3) and its range of 
applicability (8.4). Item 8.4 is specified in 8.5 and 8.6. Colon 9 justifies 
the statement made in colon 8, focusing on 8.1 by 9.2, and on 8.4 by 
9.3. Colon 9, therefore, motivates colon 8: it is faith from beginning to 
end (9.3) by which God puts man right with himself. Colon 10 gives 
authoritative sanction to the statement made in colon 9, namely, 
Scriptural proof: ‘he who is put right with God through faith shall live’. 
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This shows that colons 6-10 form a cluster, with пістіс as the peak of 
the argument. The whole paragraph (Rom 1:8-17) builds up towards 
the final statement © бё Sikatoc ёк niotewe Choetal. The line of 
argument in Rom 1:8-17 can now be summarized as: 

(A) giving thanks for their faith 

(В) wanting to visit them to share their mutual faith 

(C) This (=B) entails the gospel which is based on faith. 

Faith is the link between sections (A), (B), and (C). It is the pivot 
point of the paragraph which, along with paragraph 1, forms the 
introduction to Paul’s letter to the believers in Rome. 

The exposition given above has shown that one of the most 
important features of semantic discourse analysis is the proper 
notation of the case relationships between items, such as content, 
result, purpose, source, range, and so on. It is these relationships 
which contribute to a large extent to the semantic information deduced 
from the colons and to determining the main line of thought. 


Example 8: Romans 2:1-16 

In the previous section (Rom 1:18-32) Paul has shown how corrupt 
man is. He now turns to his reader (or audience): “Оо you find it 
shocking to hear about man's depravity? Don't judge mankind to be 
wicked without looking at yourself, you à üvOporte пас 6 Kpivwv. 
You have no excuse, for you are guilty of the same." 

At first it appears as if a break exists between 6 kplvov and £v à in 
colon 1. If so, colon 1 would have to be analyzed as two colons. A tree 
diagram, illustrating the syntactic structure, shows that there is only 
one construction, and thus one colon. The construction divides the 
verbal part into a verb-group (vg) and an adverbial group (adv-g), the 
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latter consisting of two embedded sentences. So we have: 


or more fully 


N V 


© Gv@pwne пас 6 Kpivwv N 


ou OEQUTÒV катакріуєіс ©б©крїушу абта прасоєіс 


ём ф 


N V 


ou Kpiveic ETEPOV 


10. 


16 
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The arrangement of the colons is: 


Li 


12 


13 
[^ 
15 


itd 


діб бмаподбуптос £i, w GvGpune mac б kplvov 
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2 &v ù yap xpivesc тфу Etepov 
сібарєм бё >; сєдитом катакріуєіс 
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The part marked out as colon 6 in this outline may be taken 
syntactically with colon 5 as an extension to 8£ÓG in colon 5. This 
would be the case if бс is taken as a mere relative pronoun. However, 
the structure of the whole paragraph shows that colon 6 forms a ring 
with colon 11, and colons 6-11 constitute a cluster (B) which is the 
pivot point of the paragraph. This shows that colon 6, though linking 
with 5, actually contrasts with colon 11. The Өс introducing colon 6 
should therefore rather be taken as a substitute for kal oUtOG, since 
the ОС carries emphasis. It is not a relative pronoun but a connective 
particle. This is one of the possible meanings for which 6c may be used 
in NT Greek. Deciding whether бс = ‘who’ or ‘and he’ is a matter of 
the analysis of the whole pericope. Even if, at the outset, we had 
assumed that 6c is a mere relative pronoun, colons 7-11 would still 
have shown that ‘God’s judgment is based on deeds’ is the pivot point 
of the argument. Therefore it is not ÓG being taken as ‘and he’ which 
determines the meaning of the paragraph, but vice versa. The 
structure of the argument shows that ártoóuogi éxdo tw ката та 
Épya айтод is a prominent feature of the argument and not an aside 
added to embellish Beoü at the end of colon 5. Problems like these will 
occasionally occur when two meanings of a particular term can be both 
applied to the context purely on syntactic arguments. Which meaning 
really applies is a semantic consideration to be based on the meaning of 
the total paragraph. 

The ring composition resulting from colons 6 and 11 in relation to 
each other, with a neat chiasmus in colons 7-10 (explaining the 
statement made in colons 6 and 11), clearly marks colons 6-11 as a 
cluster. Therefore Rom 2:1-16 can be divided into three major 
clusters: A, B, C. 

Once the different colons have been determined on the basis of their 
syntactic construction, the next step is to establish the semantic 
relationship between the different colons. To determine this 
relationship, the content of each colon is restated in a form as short as 
possible. This is done with proper attention to the relationship 
between the matrix and enlargements of each colon. 


tA 
Бә 
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1. you have no excuse because you who judge others are 
guilty of the same 


‚ God will judge people who do like you 
. do you think you will escape God’s judgment A 
. don’t despise God’s kindness wanting you to repent 


. your attitude will bring greater punishment upon you 


л AeA чо N 


. God will judge deeds 


6 

7. to those doing good he will do good things 
8. to those doing bad he will do bad things 

9 


. bad things will be done to those doing bad B 
10. good things will be done for those doing good 


11. God has no prejudice 


12. Gentiles sin and are lost apart from the Law — 


13. Jews having the Law will be judged by it 
14. hearing the Law is not enough С 
15. doing the Law is required 


16. Gentiles obeying the Law show that the Law 
is in their hearts 


According to our theory, the different colons represent the 
statement units. For Rom 2:1-16 we have sixteen colons of which some 
have the same semantic content or are contrastive with respect to each 
other. The next step is to define these contrasts and similari- 
ties. Colons 7 and 10 are semantically the same, as are colons 8 and 
9, but colons 7 and 10 contrast with colons 8 and 9. They are pre- 
ceded by colon 6 and followed by colon 11 expressing the same idea, 
namely, that God has no favorites: only a person's deeds will 
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count before him. These can now be represented as: 
6. God will judge deeds 


[ 7. good 


[ 8. bad chiastic arrangemer 
9. bad for emphasis 


10. good 77 


L— — 11. God has no favorites = will judge deeds 


The section (colons 1-5) preceding this clearly contrastive set 
(colons 6-11) deals mainly with God's judgment which is, in fact, 
spelled out in colons 6-11. Colons 2 and 5 are more or less similar in 
content: what you are doing will evoke judgment. Colons 3 and 4 
contrast (positive/negative) with respect to God's punishment: God 
will punish (= you will not escape), yet God wants to pardon. These 
four colons constitute a chiasmus (punishment + not escape : will 
escape [be pardoned] + punishment) emphasizing God's judgment. 
As such it elaborates on colon 1. Therefore the first 5 colons can be 
related as: 

1. statement 


2. 

3. elaboration stating the consequences 
D of катакрімєіс, essentially chiastic 

5 


Colons 1-5 constitute cluster A, colons 6-11 cluster B, while colons 
12-16 give us cluster C. Colons 12-16 relate to each other as follows: 
colons 12 and 13 contrast Jew and Gentile. Colons 14 and 15 contrast 
hearers and doers of the Law. Colon 16 summarizes the implications: 
the Gentiles are doers, therefore (by implication) the Jews having the 
Law must be careful not to be hearers only. Cluster C amplifies B: it is 
deeds that count—doing the Law, not just hearing it, is the point. 
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The above shows that cluster A is spelled out in B, while C amplifies 
B. Cluster B is the pivot point of the paragraph. The main argument of 
Rom 2:1-16 can now be formulated as: God's judgment is 
righteous—man will be judged according to his deeds! 

The chiasmus in cluster B can be analyzed even further to indicate 
finer points of structure. Colon 7, for that matter, has as matrix тоїс 
Qnroüctv anodwoet. Though roi Сптобсіу elaborates on ExaoTw 
in colon 6, it should not be embedded along with &KA0T@, since the 
chiastic arrangement of the items in colons 7-10 gives it sufficient 
emphasis to interpret the construction as elliptic. There anodwoeı 
should be supplied with roiG Zntoücıv. The same applies logically to 
colons 8, 9, and 10, although in colons 8, 9, and 10a switch in syntactic 
construction results in the complements with ёпобооє now being the 
subjects of the construction. This switch in construction also points to 
the fact that toig Zntoöciıv in colon 7 should be understood as a 
statement on its own, and therefore not embedded with ёкаото in 
colon 6. Therefore colon 7 can be analyzed as: 


ánoóooet 


Zurjv alwviov (= complement involving what will be 
I given) 


toi c Zntoücıv (= complement involving to whom 


will be given) 
C Ka8' etc. (= manner of seeking) 


бобам etc. (= complement involving 
what is sought) 


Note that in the structural outline бойуу al@vtov (7.6) is linked to toi 
by a broken line indicating that a verbal element (апобооєі) is to be 
supplied. 

Colon 7 can now be restated as: God will give a reward (= eternal 
life) to those seeking glory, honor, immortal life (= their deeds) by 
keeping on to do what is good (= their manner of behavior involving 
an attitude, namely persistence). 

Colon 7, therefore, has three basic semantic features: reward, deed, 
attitude. 
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In colon 8 the phrases 8.1-3 occupy the same syntactic position as 
7.1-5 in colon 7, that is, they give the complement stating to whom will 
be given, while 8.4 states what will be given. 8.4 is the reward, 8.2 and 
8.3 give the deed (stated negatively and positively) while ёЕ £piGe(aq 
in 8.1 specifies the attitude. Colons 7 and 8 comprise the first half of the 
chiasmus announcing what will happen at God's judgment to those 
doing good (colon 7) and those doing bad (colon 8). In each case the 
reward for a deed done, with a particular attitude accompanying the 
deed, is explicitly stated. 

Colons 9 and 10 give the second half of the chiasmus. Note that the 
switch in construction goes even further than in colon 8, for in colon 8 a 
passive ellipse of ánoódott (to be supplied from colon 6) may be 
added to complete the construction (therefore the broken line linking 
тоїс in 8.1 with 8.4), while in colon 9 some "synonym" such as ‘will 
come upon' should be supplied to link 9.1 with 9.2. In colon 10, 
however, a passive ellipse of апобашоєї can again be assumed. These 
variations in construction serve to embellish the style while they also 
add to the contrastive features of the chiastic arrangement of 
statement units by emphasizing the dichotomy. 


Colon 9 can be analyzed as: 
9.1 reward 
9.2 person(s) affected 
9.3 deed 
9.4 person(s) affected 


The same applies to colon 10, which indicates that the second half of 
the chiasmus also shows a repetition of items as in the first half of the 
chiasmus: the reward and deed of all people (whether bad [colon 9] or 
good [colon 10]) are set in a resultant relationship to each other, that is, 
the reward will result from the deed. In other words: deeds determine 
the reward—and this applies to everybody, a fact emphasized by 9.2 
and 10.2, repeated in 9.4 and 10.4. In both 9.4 and 10.4 the word order 
te пр@тоу Kai should be noted. Regularly when mp@tov designates a 
preference or advancement, the word order would be прото“ te Kal: 
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first the one, and then the other. The meaning would then be that the 
matter actually applies to the first item, but that the second one can 
also be added. The order in 9.4 and 10.4 softens this contrast, 
suggesting that what applies to the first item also applies to the latter. 
This means that though протом TE ка! does not deny a certain priority 
(referring to God's revelation to mankind), the chronological aspect is 
not in focus. Therefore 9.4 and 10.4 may be interpreted as 'this applies 
to Jews and to Gentiles alike'—a fact already mentioned in 9.2 in the 
rather elaborate phrase вті näcav фуихлу àvOponou, repeated by 
way of reduction in памті (10.2). 

The internal parts of colons 7-10, often called commata (after the 
term Kópa in Demetrius пері бриємеїас) relate to each other in the 
following outline of the discussion above: 


colon 7 attitude 
deed == 
reward | 

colon 8 attitude 
deed > bad 
reward 7 

colon 9 reward 


person 


deed bad 
person 
colon 10 reward 
person 
deed good —— 


person 
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Note also that in colon 8 the double formulation of the deed (8.2 and 
8.3) shows a chiastic pattern with regard to the positive/negative 
features of the items: 


@тєїӨобо! tfj GAndein 


neg pos 
> 
pos neg 


n£i8ogévois th Adırla 


Another feature of emphasis is the item reward which occurs in all 
four parts of the chiasmus: in the first half at the end of the list; in the 
second half at the beginning. This arrangement contributes stylistically 
to the focus of cluster B in which reward, along with deed (which also 
occurs in all four parts of the chiasmus), forms the basis of colons 7-10 
which are enlargements upon Artoöwoeı (reward) and ката Epya 
(deed) in colon 6. The item ‘person’ (Exdotw) in colon 6 likewise 
occurs in all four parts of the chiasmus, though in the first half it 
functions in a way supplementary to the attitudes expressed. This is 
balanced by its doubling in each part of the second half of the 
chiasmus. Colon 11 echoes colon 6, completing a neatly structured 
cluster, the pivot point of the argument: man will be judged according 
to his deeds. 

The examples analyzed present some of the different aspects of a 
discourse analysis, yet the most important semantic principle that they 
illustrate is that every separate element receives "real" meaning only 
within the whole text. This means that the entire text is instrumental in 
choosing between the different possible meanings of the sentences and 
words. 

When the pivot point of a paragraph has been determined it may 
then be seen how the author has built his sentences, phrases, and 
words around it. In determining the meaning of units such as words, 
one must not follow the popular traditional approach which uses 
etymology and a restricted sentence context, but rather the meanings 
must be derived from a study of the whole paragraph. 
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